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Press freedom and the need to please 


Con or Cruise O’Brien 

There is one thing the free press and the 
Soviet press have in common. Both must 

organ of the Soviet press must please, 
and go on pleasing, a limited number of re- 
levant party officials and through them the 
party hierarchy generally, the effective owners 
of the press in question. The Soviet press may 
also please its general readership, if it can. but 
only in ways that first please its owners. 

Left-wing critics of the free press - which 
they call, accurately enough, the capitalist 
pres$- would mostly be slow to acknowledge 
the pattern of priorities of pleasing which exists 
in the Soviet press. But these same critics - who 
abound, or used to abound, in panels of “ex- 
perts" advising Unesco - depict, as existing in 
the capitalist press, a pattern of pleasing which - 
is closely symmetrical to the Soviet pattern. 
According to this view of the matter, any organ 
of the capitalist press must please, and go on 
pleasing, its' capitalist owners and capitalist 
advertisers, and through them the capitalist 
class in general. The capitalist press may also 
please its general readership, if it can, but only 
in ways that first please the capitalists. 

There is some truth in that picture; and signi- 
ficantly more than is acknowledged on those 
occasions in Western societies when the virtues 
of a free press are ritually extolled. Few if any 
editors of newspapers in Western societies 
could afford to ignore altogether the views of 
their proprietors, on political and other mat- 
ters. And these views are likely to be those 
prevalent in the social class to which pro- 
• prietors belong. The press os a whole reflects 
those views to a greater extent, and with grea- 
ter stability, than they are generally reflected 
in the electoral choices of the public which 
reads it. 

Yet the extent of the symmetry of ■‘commun- 
ist-subordination’ 1 and “capitalist-subordina- 
tion 1 ' in relation to the press stops just about 
there. Nobody could examine the end- 
products In question - Soviet newspapers on 
the one hand and, say, British or American 
newspapers on the other - without being 
immediately aware of the enormous contrast 
in Ihe characters of the two kinds of effort to 
please. The Soviet press concentrates its effort 
into pleasing the party hierarchy, the ultimate 
»le controllers of the entire Soviet press. The 
i capitalist press diversifies its efforts in com- 
petition to please a very wide variety of 
readers. 

The Soviet press can afford to bore most of 
[ its readers, and indeed cannot afford not to 
l b°re most of its readers. Endless reiteration is 
f toring down below, but it is reassuring at the 
[ to p: the line is the line is the li ne , and evermore 

will be so. The capitalist press, on the other 
hand, caimot afford to bore any significant 
number of its readers. Each capitalist paper is 
to the grip of what has been called “the 
i Scheherezade Syndrome" . Its readers fonri a 

\ of collective Sultan who cpnveys the un- 
■ spoken message: “If you bore me; you die.” • 
j' The reader,, under conditions of capitalist 
[ “oipedfion, is a more formidable figure than 
*ny proprietor or advertiser. If a proprietor’s 
newspaper cannot attract or hold readers, then 
obviously that proprietor will soon be out of 
. business, As for advertisers, they must follow 
l **to Waders, without question. The idea of 
tovertisers dictating policy is wide of the mark 
{with occasional minor exceptions), if some- 
<We were to produce a Marxist or anarchist 
• !I? V8paper which:' attracted lots of readers, 

■ 2*" PW would buy space in that newspaper 
to sell (heir goods to all those lovely Marxists 
- ^“ ?harchlst8. Similarly with a .-Fascist; news-, 
f Any^ policy U commercially acceptable, 

i Provided it attracts readers. (Again with tome 
!' .?to{Hions, For example it would be unwise to 
■ ' ^“to^^ted, tlupugh choice of an advertising . 

^th a newspaper which gave seribtm 1 
^ . 2™® toe.to a feody; of- people more numerotu 

* I ! rtipre purchasing powers thaiy the 

• of the newspaper. iriquesUpn . ) ; i; 

P°wer of the proprietor^ the free (or 

'?• Sr® 1 ) presssbould not, hpwbver, be under- 
c What in ' called “editorial freedom’’- 

ff tohorial independence" cah; in certain ch“ 

g»yw p^st- 

for long> not if 


the proprietor is determined, and certainly not 
if the paper is losing money. If a journalist, for 
any reason whatever, incurs the serious and 
sustained displeasure of the proprietor of the 
newspaper for which he works, that journalist 
will not be able to go on writing for that news- 
paper for long, even if he still pleases the read- 
ers. The power of the capitalist proprietor, in 
relation to the newspaper or newspapers he 
owns, is almost as full, and may therefore be 
exercised almost as arbitrarily, as is the power 
of the communist bosses in relation to the press 
of a communist country. (Only "almost" . be- 
cause the need to please the general readership 
is a restraining factor on the power of the capi- 
talist proprietor, which has no equivalent in the 
press of communist countries.) 

But there is an enormous difference in the 
overall situations, because of the concentra- 
tion of power within communist-ruled societies 
as contrasted with the diffusion of power in 
capitalist competitive societies. If, for exam- 
ple, you are fired from the Irkutsk Inquirer, for 
political deviation, your chances of getting a 
job on the Vladivostok Vindicator are practi- 


more informative than the ideological press, 
because market demands elicit a far wider vari- 
ety of information than centralized control, 
combined with political censorship, permits. 
For similar reasons, the market press is more 
truthful than Ihe ideological press. Competi- 
tive conditions make it far less likely that any 
truth which would interest readers will be sup- 
pressed than is the case with a hierarchically 
controlled and centralized ideological press. 

More satisfactory, more democratic, more 
entertaining, more informative, more truthful 
.... So the market press is preferable to the 
ideological press In virtually every relevant 
way. Unless, of course, we allow for the possi- 
bility that the ideology dispensed by the ideolo- 
gical press is indeed the only correct one. In 
that case, the ideological press is vastly more 
instructive than the market one, and the read- 
ers of the market press are being systematically 
deprived of the only valid means of under- 
standing human history and the world they live 
in. But unless you can actually believe that 
(which 1 don't), then the market press wins 
hands down, nny day, against the ideological 
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eally nil. On the other hand, if you are fired press, as exemplified in the Soviet Union and 
from a given capitalist newspaper- for failure other “socialist countries . , 

to please its proprietors - you still have a varie- But if you look at the market press in its own 

ty of opportunities within the capitalist market right, without the aid of that striking and flat- 
generally. tering comparison, things don't look quite so • 

Clearly there is a great deal to be said, with rosy. ' • . 

validity, in favour of the free, or capitalist, or The functions of the press art uspaHy de- 
market, press. But there is rather less to be said 6 net) as threefold : “to inform, , to instruct and 

in its favour, with validity, than it Is in the h^bit , to entertain-. Butthere fea ^wider imperative, 
of saying for itself. So let .us consider, first, affecting the exerdse of all three functions: the 

what may be said, with validity, in favour of ; need to please. This need, inseparable frop>a , 
this kind of press; and. then the limits of that. I market press, enters into the supply, not only 

shall use the description “the market press” of entertaiiiinenl, but also of information and 
from here on because I think it is more precise of instruction. . ■ . 

than the other terms and lacks the pejorative In the case of urfoxmation-r news- the w^k- 

overtones of '‘capitalist", as well as the lauda- ings of the pleature-Juinciple ^ c qnlte 5ubt^ 
frirv nwprtones of "free” Bad news seems to be more pleasing than good. 

The market press is, 'by definition^ more news:or af least more productive of 

jo/fr/actory thanits ideological rivals. It ia more pleasure that sells . newspapers^ or ..l»osts. 

/.ratisfactory because .providing satisfaction - broadcasting ratings. Per ^ a ^^’ 
^^satisfaction of demand - is what it is all . etc. feel more alive for hearing of terrible 
about The Ideological press is not about pro- things thBthBvejust happened toother people. 

SgsSfS 

ers It is about dispensing guidance, direction, : some attention to pereeived_ danger-signals, 
warnina and a certain kind of instruction: in- . andnewspapdrsmeet this need: a case of pleas- 

BewureHisrcquired togivesatMaction to s eiuiationaliato, t^ere can also be sedation., 

i, B (who are also by and However, the reality-pnnclple enters into K, as 

■ « s .KodSvk Question) well as the pleasure-principle. .There Is such a- 

large, the -5L - n B H e „ulr.e thirst for information and = 


to me, dispenses both genuine instruction and 
pseudo-instruction. And perhaps there is more 
pseudo-instruction around than is generally 
admitted. The basic problem is, of course, how 
to instruct people, without boring or annoying 
them. The ureas in which this is least a threat 
are those in which instruction and entertain- 
ment arc intrinsically connected: reviews of 
books, films, concerts, art exhibitions; also 
articles on sport. These tend to be the depart? 
ments where the best writing is found, and the 
most seriousness, together with the most enter- 
tainment. Here many of the readers are really 
interested, and that makes life more rewarding 
all round. 

On the other hand, those departments which 
axe the most remote from entertainment, and 
from the direct experience of the reader, are 
also the most likely to be in the grip of solemn 
frivolity , an intellectual and moral ailment for 
which there is no known cure. Writers on inter- 
national affairs, and especially on international 
terrorism, seem the most liable to succumb to 
this scourge. 

Before going on to speculate about why that 
should be , and what it may have to tell ns about 
the market press, let me exhibit an example of 
the kind of thing 1 have in mind. My example, 
ns it happens, comes from the Observer. The 
Observer is, of course, an excellent newspaper, 
especially in those departments where enter- 
tainment and Instruction can be happily, re- 
lated. And the most interesting thing about the 
passage from which I am going to quote is that 
it could appear, in nn otherwise excellent news- 
paper, in discharge of that newspaper's respon- 
sibility to provide its readers with instruction 
concerning international affairs. The passage 
occurred in an end-of-year editorial, on De- 
cember 29 last, entitled “When the world be- 
gan to come together". As that quasl-millen- 
nial title implies, the writer set out to interpret 
the events of the year with systematic optim- 
ism, even though some of these events, on the 
face of them, may seem hard to interpret in 
snoh a way. On the -Middle East, the editorial 
writer had this to say: 

In the Middle East, a slow but inexorable progress 
towards direct talks between Israel and representa- 
\ lives of the Palestinian people seems to be under 
way. The peace Initiative launched by King Hussein 
. has been so often written off that one needs remind- 
ing from time to time that it is iu fact still alive. Its 
pace is slow, and setbacks frequent; but there Is 
1 ' movement, and that mostly in the right direction. 

The two terrorist outrages at Rome and Vienna 
- , . airports which Soured the epdof the Christmas break 
j are almost' certainly evidence of this. They bear the 

marks of having been a n attempt by disslden t Paleati- 
’ nian groups outside the PLO to disrupt the peace. 

* . protem and discredit Yasser Arafat, the PLO leader. 

! ■ in two capitals where he has enjoyed some diplbma- 
f tic support. In the aftermath of such o horror, Israel 
I should be wary of hasty and Undirected reprisal!, 
which could jUay ipto the hands of those who carried 
out the attacks. 


lers, rather than aatisty g - jh-n there is Ihe question of instruction. 

rMdcar-^ttzen^. The exercise of this funcllon ls not confined to 

. more democratic than the detoOCTa^ Prom un-market (‘Quality") press, but it w token 

: system itself. Sfalleaii. with ^renter 

' generally ; • ^piujeht wmousqe^s,. than ig -the : case jibwn-. 

•forty Its Hfewdl soonbeat • .p ie! }a that U U ^nninclyiMtrtictive.and not 

• Tba l th ^ m | r ^f 5 ^M 1 b tomethlnE S 1 nietety informati^coro-enterUlning. I be- 
jhairthe « Salter- lieve thoi thatittipresafohJs partly tme, and. 

% partly 


So the two terrorist attacks on Israeli targets at 
Rome and Vienna were “almost certainly evi- 
dence" dint the peace process in the Middle 
Eqst is making satisfactory progress. 

- The conclusion is remarkable ; the method of 
reasoning through which the conclusion Is 
reached , no less remarkable. In particular, the 
concept of “evidence" is introduced, here with 
no warrant. whatever. The writer attributes a 
motive to the terrorists wi thout citing evidence 
for that motive, and then decides that their acts 
of terror in themselves were “almost certainly 
evidence" of the motivation attributed to them 
by him. And as it happens, the editorial inter- 
pretation of Hie background to all this is utterly 
. at. variance With the interpre^tiou of the 
Observer'* own Middle East specialists Patrick 
Seale,: in the saWie issue of the paper. The 
editorial wff ter. thought ihp t extremists were so 
•distressed .by, the progress which moderates in 
: the PLO, i«J by Arafat, were making towards 
peace that: they; the extremists* lashed, out in 
despair; in folder to. wreck, the peace process, .- . 
thus inadyertently showing that the peace pro- 
cess was working. For Mr Seale, however, it 
was the moderates, not the extremists, who 
were “in despair"; Seme’s braids r* at thpir , 
failure tip make progress through negotiation , 

So the PLO were tUriiitig back to terrorjsni; 

; ■ according,: to' Seale, Thus, it appeared that a •’ 
tendency towards lncreasTO terrorisjn ( was due 
to the suocess Qf the peace process,;pr to ihe 
failure qfj tjjie jgpac« | process, : djoperic 
which b it- of the’ Observer you read. 
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readers who were looking to the Observer for 
instruction on Middle Eastern affairs must 
have had their minds well and truly boggled 
by that issue of December 29. 

It is not clear, however, what proportion of 
readers are looking for instruction on such 
subjects as that, and what proportion are 
looking for other things: the pleasures of 
wishful thinking, for example, ora capacity for 
appearing well informed. If there is a market 
for genuine instruction, there is also a market 
for congenial or pleasing pseudo-instruction: le 
confort inteUectuel. It is not always easy to see 
where one kind ends and the other begins 
(although sometimes the pseudo-instruction 
stands out rather clearly, as in the sample 
above). 

Reading news and commentary in various 
up-market British newspapers, I have the 
feeling that the commentary is often a sort of 
antidote to the news. The news is often 
shocking: the commentary more often seda- 
tive. The commentary would claim to put Lhe 
news “in perspective", and so in a way it docs. 
But the sense of perspective conveyed is often 
that associated with sedation: the calming 
sense of having recovered a sense of propor- 
tion, which accompanies the operation of a 
drug. The physical results of war and terrorism 
often require recourse to anaesthetics. But it 
seems that even the intellectual contemplation 
of the threats of war and terrorism cannot be 
borne for long without some recourse to verbal 
anaesthetics, and this need also is met by the 
market press, in the form of what it likes to 
think of as "instruction". 

The reign of wishful thinking, in the press, in 
relation to international affairs especially, is 
nothing new. Fifty years ago, at a time when 
the expansionism of the dictators could prob- 
ably have been stopped without major war, 
people in the democracies preferred to believe 
that that expansionism would somehow stop of 
itself, without the.. democracies having to run 
any kind of risk at all of any kind of war. The 
free press of the democracies did not throw its 
collective weight against that preference. The 
free press, being the market press, agreed with 
the readers. The right-wing press argued that 
Hitler, being basically a reasonable man, was 
■ bound to get even more reasonable, provided 
i his reasonable demands were met. The left- 


wing press wrote “against Fascism and War”; a 
determined show of pacifism would soon bring 
Hitler to his knees. Intellectually, the right- 
wing argument was barely tenable: the left- 
wing argument not tenable at all. But emo- 
tionally both were very tenable indeed. News- 
paper editorials rationalized the relevant emo- 
tions, in language appropriate to their particu- 
lar readership. 

We are all accustomed to hearing it said , and 
some of us are accustomed to saying, that 
freedom of expression is the great safeguard of 
a democracy. But it didn't turn out to be much 
of a safeguard in the circumstances of fifty 
years ago. And the same tendencies to wishfal 
thinking - or rather to wishing dressed up as 
thinking - that were present then are still 
present in the press today. They are present 
because there is a demand for them and it is in 
the nature of the market press to try to satisfy 
demand, whatever form it takes. 

By this I do not mean that freedom of 
expression is not in any way a safeguard of 
democracy. I think it is a very important 
safeguard against internal threats to democra- 
cy, such as abuses of power by elected persons, 
The classical modem demonstration of that 
was Watergate. And there have been recent 
and healthy signs of a “Watergate investigating 
potential" in British public life - although 
“freedom of expression” in Britain is a much 
more restricted concept than it is in America. 
But I don’t think that either in Britain or 
America - or elsewhere - the market press is 
anything like as serviceable to democracy, in 
relation to international affairs, as it is in 
relation to domestic affairs. The reasons for 
that seem fairly dear. On domestic affairs, the 
reader- especially the “A" and “B" reader- is 
likely to be quite well informed, and genuinely 
anxious to be better informed. Also, capable of 
distinguishing, and anxious to distinguish, 
between sense and nonsense, with a definite 
preference for the former. These are condi- 
tions and dispositions making for a reasonably 
healthy press, so far as domestic affairs are 
concerned. 

In relation to the vast - and partly veiled - 
range of international affairs, however, the 
reader cannot hope to be anything like as well 
inforined as he often is in relation to his own 
country. He is not likely tp be prepared to 
make more than a rather perfunctory effort to 
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Most letters tp the press, in piy experience, are 
too long to be published. Since tjie writers must 
; know this fact, their aim in putting pen to paper 
caijnot be. the simple one; of publication. In 
fact, unpublishable letters to the press consti- 
tute a peculiar kipdof speech-act, and one 
: which does hot fit darily into recbgnlzed cate- 
■gbrlea Certainly , they ate not addressed to any 
person so low In the hierarchy of listeners as 
die Reading Public, Ifis arguable, indeed, that 
unpublishable protests 1 lire addressed not jo' 
men biit to 0od, and that the fetterto the press 
is the nearest that a fully modem person may 
come (b prayer. It is "therefore hardly, surpn* 
.ing that tjte recent declaration by the Editor of 
Thetymesi that unpublished letters wpiUd np 
longer. be automatically answered, elicitcd a 
response that was less 1 like the dantmijr of an 
Indignant readership than;' the lamehi of an 
abandoned congregation. . -,1 : 7"* 

Things wefe; diffe rent when. Bernard 
first began writing {othe press id 1875; Judging 
by the contents of ihi^ yOlume. edi^rs bf lhe 
Star, the Pali Malt Gazette, thtfSatiifday flat- 
view, and even the Daily Chronicle, y^erirqoJte 


le sums 


become better informed about world politics. 
So he will find it quite hard to distinguish sense 
from nonsense in this domain. He may even 
have a tendency to prefer the latter, since nice 
nonsense is more readily acceptable than bleak 
sense. In these conditions (here is a certain 
demand for bogus punditry, and the bogus 
pundit duly makes his appearance, conjured 
up by the mysterious power of the market, as 
was of old the Genie, by Aladdin's Lamp. 

The farther away the place is, as a general 
rule, the more nonsense you can get away with 
about it. This happens to be exemplified in that 
veritable treasure-house of editorial bogus 
punditry, “When the world began to come 
together”. The Genie in charge of that one lit 
up the Middle East for his readers through the 
discovery that multiple murder is a harbinger 
of peace: then he went on to discuss Northern 
Ireland, where he found things had been also 
coming together, this time as a result of the 
Anglo-Irish Agreement of November 15 last. 
But the interesting thing was that, although 
exactly the same category of “evidence” was 
available in relation to Northern Ireland as that 
which the editorial writer found convincing in 
relation to the Middle East, the evidence in 
question is not introduced in the context of 
Northern Ireland. In Northern Ireland as in the 
Middle East, terrorists had a busy year, in 
1985. In reality the IRA kept on killing people, 
after the Hillsborough Agreement, £ before 
that Agreement; just as in the Middle East 
various terrorist organizations kept on killing 
people, without any ascertainable relevance to 
the status or alleged status of the peace 
process. In the Middle East, the commentator 
interpreted continuing terrorism as evidence of 
the success of the peace process. So why not 
see continuing terrorism in Northern Ireland as 
evidence of the success of the Hillsborough 
peace process? The evidence is fully as con- 
vincing in the second case as in the first, for the 
sufficient reason that the evidence doesn’t exist 
.at all, in either case. The reason for the 
difference in the nonsense content in the two 
cases is probably that nonsense is more readily 
distinguishable, and therefore offered with less 
abandon, the nearer the topic under discussion 
is to home. 

Tlie level of the acceptability of nonsense in 
relation to commentary on international affaire 
seems to be consistent, or nearly so. The 


in doing so. Shaw estimated that he had lost at 
least four years of creative Ufe in writing “su- 
perfluous lettera”: nevertheless, he intended 
the result, even when three dr. four times the 
length of a modem feature article,- to be read 
and debated, and took evident pleasure in the 
upset that he caused. 

1 The reader of Shaw’s prefaces, and of The 
Intelligent Woman's Guide, to Socialism and 
Capitalism, will, know’ what to expect from a 
volume oE his letters. Although Shaw was cap- 
able (as in his contribution to the first volume 
of Fabiah Essays) of presenting a reasoned 
argument In a way that demands an intricate 
and uncertain answer; his rhetorical gifts, and 
monstrous self-opinion, enabled him too easily 
to sweep aside the obligation to. be serious. His 
indignation IsTor the most part factitious, and 
his strange ability to b* most emphatfa precise- 
ly where 1 he is most mistaken is a source of 
constant irritation and fatigue. Shaw’s repiita- ' 
tlon does not stand as high as once it did: the: 
witand charm of the plays a njno longer widely 
diistaken for profundity, ^nd his conceited atti- 
Ludlni2lng ceases to amuse. At the same time 
he was ft titanic forcein modefo British culture : 
and, the origin of ail that , is best fe well as 
, jhucMjat is mediocre - in the Fabian merital- 
j «y* The reader of lhe& fetters is likely tb feel 
nostalgia For the old New Statesman,; tmd for 
the days when socialism was a half* believable 
’ pastime of a charmed upper dass. The gaiety 
and, garridoutmess Shad’s corhnutments 
*>ntr&st refreshingly - with the drab . resent- 
; ments that have now- usurped itheir heritage 
and Shaw’s culture add learning add a dimem 
i sion to the socialist prpgfefome wtycl* has long 


: ^Nevertheless, except for his briUfanbrnusic 

■ to tfede- 
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character of the nonsense which the n u. 
finds acceptable varies widely 
place, time and circumstances, h mSI 
mid-1980s as in Britain of the 
(though in widely different circumsS 
the sedative variety which seems io2 
demand. In other contexts, it has 1*1 * 
alarmist variety; in Britain for tumhll 
mid-1950s (“Nasser equals iSHft 
America, at fairly frequent intervals Iwf 
out the century. But In both kin* of Z? 
reader is demanding, and consum ta & 
quietingly large quantities of scmTK 
intoxicant, whether sedative or stimuli 
The sedative kind can make peep few! 
notice the reality of Hitler. The sttafca 
kind can get people into a war in Vfctaa 

The inadequacy of the market rosi 
relation to international affairs, is 
bearing in mind, as a significant weakness 
.our democratic societies. Individual joiun^ 
here and there, do what they cart tore** 
that inadequacy. (They could perhaps do kb 
if there were less of the “dog doesn’t estty 
principle within the profession. Thatprindp 
protects the more nonsensical breeds of dogj 
But the reasons for the inadequacy are ro«d 
in the market itself and the inadequacy s 
therefore inherent in the nature of a miAi 
press. And the market press, will] all a 
manifold inadequacies and blemishes, is raft 
better than any known alternative. Nolhk|[ 
have said here is intended to give any aid a 
comfort to Unesco, and its “free and ballad 
flow of information". 

One thing that might help a bit, in spreadeg 
an awareness of the dangers inseparable Em 
the advantages of the kind of press vraaefodj 
have, would be a more widespread use ofthe 
expression “market press" instead of “fra 
press”. "Market" gives due warning tbataloig 
with the goods and services go dangmol 
deception. And "market” replacing “tat* 
already gets rid of one deception: the sq 
gasted absence of pOnstraints and servitak 
where in fact these abound, In' thtf empire ef 
demand, and of the need to satisfy dernaoi 
You are not really free, If you art upto 
unrelenting pressure to please. 

■ I don’t remember by now what the R* 
Freedoms are supposed to be, but 1 wed 
propose a Sixth Freedom: the Freedom e 
Displease. 


void of the common sense that he so zestfully 
affected, and more like the derring-do of a 
precocious schoolboy than the mature reflec- 
tions of a man. It is of some interest to dis- 
cover, in these letters from an unbelievable 
seventy-five years of active literary produc- 
tion, that neither the style, nor the thought, 
nor the feeling, shows much tendency to de- 
velop beyond the point which they had already 
reached when, at the age of eighteen, Shaw 
yvrote to Public Opinion, puncturing the illu- 
sion that the . poor of Dublin might attend 
Evangelistic services simply for the good of 
their souls, ... ; .. . . . . 

Perhaps the most Interesting section of this 
scrupulously edited volume is that containing 
O.K. Chesterton’s reply to a Shavian review, 

• and the ensuing letters by both men. Shaw and 
Chesterton endeavour to refute each other 
- oyer a question that remains of the greatest 
intellectual interest long after the event- the ' 
quesnon whether socialism, in the form advo- 
. catedby Shaw. must inevitably; lead to a ’’Ser- 
vile State? (as Belloc, described it); .without 
true responsibility,; true charity, itrue ambition 
or true individual life, Such was Chesterton’s- 

in A style which 

i - the eloquence and robustness of 

v ^ ■ a t the 

! S u di ^ culi * qinatioh coiild 

really be;qedded. But I do hot think that it is 

; pyipwhinclinatiqn to agree with Cfres- . 

; tertoh tiiat leada!.fo the sense r that, beneath a • 

. J^^ifiafety^and; a almilar love of paradox, . . 
; i ^ ere through his style a firm stream of 
i s^se-thht is nowhere to be found in 

i . khould ret^ni,. !, bell eve v m etHfcnatiug Shaw’s • 


the letter written after a tour of Leningrad** 
Moscow, in which he praises the “w* dis- 
pensation” established by Mr Stalin. » 
fairly judged too by his expostulations sgtirt 
theatrical censorship - In which, like all 
people, he showed himself unable to iw* 
how far indecency might go. He fa per®£ 
more fairly judged by the letters In wWt* 
denounces the ignorant respect for fan^y 01 
motherhood that makes us reluctant losniw ■ 
der our children to the care of a . 

omnicompetent state. But : it is only^ 
caught up in dialogue with an equal that 
mind folly opens, as he composes f6r,hm»g 
the . theatrical utterances appropriate 
combative role, v 

• Concerning no subject would Shsw oc 
terred by the minor acridedtof total 
•from penning a definitive bpMon^JJ*® 
came to music, however, he Wasfarfrop^ 
ant; and when it came to the musieef 
he was, by the standards of the time, 
of an expert. For those with an interoaf fo : 

the fetter about the Ring, written . 

Chronicle in 1898 ' (the year; of The rw* . 
Wagnerite), is therefore among theme* 
gaging. It is perhaps hard; Jooking bWv _ 
to rqiagine the difficulties experiepCW g- . 
temporary reviewers in understanding lj 1 ^. 
hilde’s denunciation of SlegW^’S’^^ . 
' Shaw’s bold commitment to a total vfaiJJ: ■ 

Ringi combined with a minute attend^ . , 
to the dramatic detail and to the-Wj^v. 
spiirces;. enables him to .write with 
which is elsewhere tio pstt ot his acfliejBPPj 
. If SJjaw hnd stuck to music criticfani w . ^ 
how be read more seriously. But 
be readier Widely, and, 1 

was\width and not id«pth 
' PPrifofopPforvfiOpeaL-'-, 
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These three studies demonstrate forcefully the 
Intimate and continuing connections between 
reporting and the practice and themes of 
American fiction. Although Shelley Fisher 
Ftshkin’s From Fact to Fiction begins with a 
poet, Wall Whitman, working as a reporter for 
the New York Aurora in the mid-1840s, it could 
as easily have begun even earlier, with Philip 
Freneau, Washington Irving, or William Cul- 
len Bryant. Her account ends by reporting an 
Inconclusive debate between Norman Mailer 
and John Hersey about the morality of in- 
vented information in purportedly factual 
works such as 77ie Executioner’s Song, but it 
could as readily have set aside Mailer’s habit of 
personifying movements in himself and con- 
sidered why so many American writers, from 
Doctorow to Didion, stress the presence of 
reportorial “fact” in their fictions, and why 
bestsellerdom holds such heroic status. 

It was in the 1890s, however, that the most 
telling encounters between the writer and the 
poblishing industry took place. As publishing 
. entered the modern corporate age, it created a 
new definition of writerly practice. By 1^00 
there were six times as many American news- 
papers as in the 1860s, with lower unit costs per 
paper. The four quality weeklies of 1890, with 
about 600,000 readers, had expanded by 1910 
to twenty weeklies', read by four to five million 
people. This information explosion entailed a 
leap in literary production, not just in numbers 
of hacks and writers of what Frank Munsey 
called “storiettes”, but in individual perform- 
ance. Jack London wrote fifty books in a 
nineteen-year career, while at the same time 
Upton Sinclair ground put over a million 
words of dime novels, twenty-four books. and 
dozens of articles - and his career was only 
beginning. 

Young American journalists, magazine wri- 
ters and novelists (often the same men) 
embraced the . new success ethic that was 
weeping through American industry. The new 
Jge demanded a regime of long, regular 
bouis and effideiit procedures, leading to In- 
cr W«d production; it accepted a frank drive 
for monetary success and power; it called for 
professionalization, “scientific management”, 

• *nd division of labour; it introduced consumer- 
, oriented products, ' market targeting , and 
‘•^advertising , It also, inevitably, brought 
sbont a lbss of personal autonomy for the 

worker or Wrifer. 

■Jn the 1890s, fascination with success crossed 
ideological lines, perhaps because so many wri- 
ters saw livelihood, 1 profession and first-hand 
experience seeming to converge for the 
Brtt time in' Arterfcfin letters. Aspiring writers 
as Theodore Preiser, Upton Sinclair and 
David Graham Phillips encountered the new . 
JWHtess ethos directly when they were young 1 
journalists trying to work their way up through 
: “fe freshly cjeatcd job hierarchy of the news- ' 
; “ ld foagazine Industry. ' 
j/vte I89(te few the institutionalization of the 

• Tpu^e" Wfiter or cub, who was paid, like the 

piece-worifer; by the Inch. The cub. 
■ {R an "assigned” reporter, compet- 

rivals for the most striking coverage of 

?t 0r y, then a specialist or “routine”. 

Grime, speiety, finance, etc. The 1 
1 (an 18£0s terjfd) was the prerogative of; 
l wtofe name sold papers. The city edir 

tnanaget. Frequent absentee own- 
^W andther tbol of control. ArChrifc: 


topher P. Wilson remarks in 77je Labor of 
Words, in one of his many insights into lhe 
psychological economy of newspapers, Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst of the New York Jour- 
nal was affable enough in person. Yet Willis 
Abbot (eventually Hearst’s editor-in-chief) re- 
called that in Hearst *s absence, “No man, even 
when protected by a contract, could feel any 
certainty of his employment or financial 
security”. 

If the 1890s paper was a factory, journalists 
could be described, as they were by Frank 
Munsey of Munsey’ s Magazine, as “equip- 
ment”. Other editors and proprietors pre- 
ferred military analogies, with Joseph Pulitzer 
of the New York Tribune likening the ideal 
team to West Point cadets. From Pulitzer and 
Munsey to Rupert Murdoch's “journos” of to- 
day is hardly a step at all; only the team spirit 
has waned. “Journalism is either a school or a 
cemetery", warned the reporter and progres- 
sive novelist David Graham Phillips. To sur- 
vive spiritualty, the writer had to escape to 
what was perceived as the freedom of the 
novel, taking his skills and material with him. 

Christopher Wilson’s The Labor of Words 
grasps the apparent contradiction between 
corporate control and individual enthusiasm 
by constant, masterful stress on the economics 
of the case; where success and a sense of social 
centrality were available, the aspiring novelist 
of the 1890s was never far behind. Wilson’s 
convincing study begins with four chapters on 
the discredited inheritance of "the divine liter- 
atus”, on newspaper policy and administra- 
tion, on the new mass magazines, and on the 
unexpected consequences of the long-awaited 
International Copyright Law of 1891; only 
then does he take up his case-studies of Jack 
London, Upton Sinclair, David Graham Phil- 
lips (whose achievement he rehabilitates) and 
Lincoln Steffens. 

Wilson also alerts his readers to the many 
instances in which either ideology or practice 
was inherently contradictory, and the contra- 
dictations were unresolved. Jack London, for 
example, apgfjed the harsh, lessors .of fois 
proletarian background to his writing practice, 
which he called “brain work”. In “How I 
Became a Socialist" he remembered vividly his 
pledge to himself: “I shall climb out of the Pit, 
but not be the muscles of my body shall I climb 
out” London valued independence, preferring 
what he called “the bread and butter lash” of 
freelancing to the wage-slavery of the reporter. 

Yet London’s work ethic matches perfectly 
that of the Horatio Alger capitalist: “A strong 
will can accomplish anything .... Dig is a 
wonderful thing.” Openly market-minded, 
London wrote what he called ’‘emotional 
materialism”, energizing his sensibly con- 
structed scenes (which he produced regularly 
at the rate of a thbusand words a day) with 
atmosphere and bursts of sense impressions, 
enlivening the whole with melodramatic plots. 
Although he could not resolve these contradic- 
tions, London was alive to their cost. In his 
semi-autobiographical Martin Eden, originally 
called Success, literary composition fatally 
alienates London’s writer hero from himself as 
he pulls pieces of reality from his mind, only to 
write them out; put them into the post, and see 
them turned into commodities. ^ 

William Dean Howells, the older 1 Dean of 
American letters, rioted prow brusquely that 
the effort to speak to the masses could also 


risen from poverty to combine the old , genteel , 
high-cultural perspective with a passion for re- 
form, Dreiser was happier with “a very fine 
picture of success” in Amelia E. Barr, who 
used “the (raining influence” of widowhood 
and poverty to rise through magazine journal- 
ism and write thirty-two novels, meanwhile 
bringing up her fourteen children. 

Mrs Barr is the lone female in Dreiser's 
twenty-eight articles, and not by chance. Both 
the office-based career structure of the news- 
paper and the identification of the old, high- 
cultural Victorian values with tbe feminine (lo- 
cated by Wilson rather too exclusively in the 
pages of Ann Douglas's The Feminization of 
American Culture ) served to keep women wri- 
ters on the periphery. The new literary style 
was self-consciously virile and masculine; also, 
perhaps as a by-product of assigned reporting, 
it stressed the hidden edges of society: the 
tramp, the magnate, the murderer, the stock- 
yard, the Klondike. 

Dreiser's greatest journalistic thrill came 
when he penetrated the sanctuaries of money 
and power by interviewing men like Thomas 
A. Edison, Marshall Field and Philip D. 
Armour, the mcnt-packing baron. Asked by n 
grovelling Dreiser “to illustrate for our readers 
what success means", Armour replied, "I am 
only a plain merchant”. Asked whether “the 
average American boy" could succeed during 
the depression of the 1890s, Armour replied 
confidently, “There was never before such a 
demand for able men”. Small wonder that the 
larger-than-life Armour was both a source for 
Dreiser’s The Titan and the villain behind the 
squalor and exploitation of Sinclair's The 
Jungle. 

Professor Hakutani’s introduction to Selec- 
ted Magazine Articles of Theodore Dreiser 
offers useful information on the provenance 
and fate of Dreiser's journalism, but the au- 
thoritative account of Dreiser as reporter re- 
mains Ellen Moers's Two Dreisers: Man and 
novelist. The centrepiece of Shelley Fisher 
Fishkin's From Fact to Fiction is her demon- 
stration, of how Dreiser re-used - or simply 
re-copied - his journalism In his novels. 
Dreiser's use of the Chester Gillette murder 
case fol An American Tragedy is well known, 
but Fishkin's line-by-line analysis shows the 
precise re-uses and alterations. 

Since Fishkin's study covers a great historical 
range and concentrates on analyses of individ- 
ual major writers (Whitman, Twain, Dreiser, 
Hemingway, Dos Passes) its emphasis js neces- 
sarily thematic and textual rather than cultural. 
Fishkfo’s study fonps an important part of tffe 
accumulating case for the.traditlon of Amer- 
: jean realism* of a literature of fact and detail! 
Her. arguments are. less .convincing when, she 
assumes direct, or primary, influence of a typi- 
cally reportorial. commitment.. Hemingway’s 
account of the refugees from Adrianopolis in 
, the interchapters of In Our Time, is acfoally 
weaker journalism than his report for the 
Toronto Star. References are no longer ex- 
plained, and the sentence structure is eerily 
repetitious, duej' perhaps, to the influence Of 
Gertrude Stein; Fishkin’s writerp may not have 
been copying actual contemporary joumalisti c 
i practice (Whitman's articles, as she points out, 

' were untypically atmospheric for their day). 
- They may have been 'drawn to reporting more 
, as an ideal of access to the real. 


STeffort also .. Afl tfeeebooksshffer fromtheabsence of 

mean to “Barmwnize'' oneself. When Upton .' reproductions of pa^s frottu^apa^rs and 
Sinclair seized upon the publicity apparatus of magazines of the; pened; surety lhe -^ual frog- 

Doubleday Page to promote his slashing ' mentation and busyness of a MifMrey s J? a % a ' 
muck ^oTLitaL exploitation in The Jungle zlne played d great role footing thentixture 

F1906) be could hardly have predicted that his of consumer pleasure and dependence so 

w^om^ tidiJup into a criticism of sought after by advrimsers, new^aper editors 

mi he miaht have and wlevtaon programmers today.. 


(1906), be could hardly have predicted that his 
work would be tidied up into a criticism of 
sa nitation probleirts. But ■ he might have 

noticed that bis editor had just upped the sales . . — - Interviewed 1929-1938 

4 rrt.«.*'O 0 nivnn'a rneUt historical romance In Thomas Woije jnterviewea. iwy-iwo 

ISA gouhmlni :.<*f 


pea n newspapers in the years following ihe 
publication of Ws first novel. Ranging in tone 
D ?n ' l ton, tto-defcrentla! totlicmcwHo.llve pteecs 


uut vuiwi w -rr- , , ■ I I 

nature writer JohnBurrdughS-forthe .ajitly 


: and •* prodigal working 

-. \ 1 . ' ■ ; .. ., * -- 1 J L 


topics a$ the battue of putpbiographical fiction , 
his Southern, background <ri°lUbly 0 ut” 
fagttl respoiiSr of flis home town Asheville, 
North’ Carolina j : to . ifa portrayal . ih ; Look 
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Tbn historians from Britain, Australia, 
and Canada discuss the pervasive Influ- 
ence of William Gladstone on. nine- 
teenth-century British Ufe. Written 
from a wide range of perspectives — 
political, historical, 
social, feminist, and 
religious — these 
essays present a 
lucid and highly 
readable study of 
an Important 
Victorian fig- 
ure. Cloth £24.60 


HISTORIANS, 
PURITANS, AND THE 
ENOIISH REVOLUTION 

THE RELIGIOUS FACTOR 3N 
ENGLISH POLITICS BEFORE AND 
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Michael G. Finlayaon 

Finlayson challenges the widespread 
attribution of Puritanism to latgo num- 
bers of early seventeenth-century 
Englishmen. He suggests that what is 
often labelled Puritanism should In fact 
be described as anti-Catholicism. 

Paper £10.95 
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H.W. Arthurs 

More than the courts make up our 
contemporary legal structures; labour 
arbitration, church tribunals, and a 
variety of other administrative bodies 
are part of ’the law.' Arthurs examines 
the historic development of these 
bodies and considers their role In mod- 
em legal systems. Cloth . £34.50 > 
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Religious liberalism found a 
wide range of sometimes 
eccentric expression tn 
nineteenth-century 
Canada. Ramsay 
Cook has gathered 
together a dizzying 
array of characters— 
evolutionists, ration- 
alists, higher critics, free thinkers, femi- 
nists,. Hplritu^llsts, theosophista, 
socialists, communists, slngle-taxere, 
and more — in this lively reminiscence 
of S period of social and Intellectual 
turbulence. Cloth 823.50, paper 811.50 
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A positivist’s baby 

Hugh Brogan ELSE 


DAVID W. LEVY 

Herbert Croly of ‘“The New Republic”: The life 
and thought of an American progressive 
335pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press 
£38.60. 

0691 04725 J 


Herbert Croly, to a superficial view, was not 
and is not □ figure of much interest to those 
outside the self-conscious intellectual £!ite in 
which he moved. He was decent, middle-class, 
and consumedly shy. He was also the prime 
political teacher of his generation (born in 
1 869, he died in 1 930), the author of a classical 
work of American political thought (77ie 
Promise of American Life) and the founder, 
and first editor, of the New Republic , for Jong 
America's most distinguished liberal periodi- 
cal (it has recently changed owners and ideo- 
logy). To English men and women of a certain 
age Croly is best approached, perhaps, by way 
of Kingsley Martin, the greatest editor of the 
New Statesman, the journal upon which the 
New Republic was modelled. The comparison 
is much in Croly’s favour. He lacked Martin’s 
light and easy way with words, and his mind 
moved more slowly. His judgment of men and 
events could occasionally be quite as faulty. 
But he was never silly" like Martin, never 
unscrupulous, or intellectually dishonest, or 
capricious. His magazine was never so enter- 
taining as the old New Statesman, but it was 
weightier; this, though the two journals shared 
many contributors: Keynes, Russell, Harold 
Laski. It is impossible to read about Croly 
without coming to like and respect him. Wri- 
ting about him seems to have had the same 
effect on David Levy. 

If Croly was a teacher to his own time, he 
may be an example and inspiration to ours, an 
age in which such unquestionable integrity is 
far to seek. Yet he was in many ways an ex- 
ceedingly odd exemplar. For one thing he was 
an out-and-out positivist. Professor Levy has 
had to establish this fact by careful reasoning in 
the face of other writers’ tendency to pooh- 
pooh or deny it, but he does so incontestably. 
Croly was one. of the very few Americans to 
receive infant baptism in the positivist church 
(in' the jargon, he was presented to the service 
of the Goddess of Humanity). After this initia- 
tion his father. David Croly, brought him up on 
the teachings of Auguste Comte as strictly as 
John Stuart Mill had been brought up on those . 
of Jeremy Bentham.AU counter-influences - 
Were staunchly resisted (one of Levy's chapters 
is entitled “Harvard, College versus David 
Croly”) and; because Herbert Croly loved his__ 
father, Auguste Comte Was to the end of his 
life' the chief influence on his thought. In his 


The eastern view 


last years, when everything he believed in 
seemed to have been permanently defeated, he 
even turned back to something very like the 
Religion of Humanity in the yet more bizarre 
lfe form of the doctrines of Gurdjieff; here, he 
thought, was something that would help with 
s ’ the imperative task of moral education. It is a 
credit to Comte, as well as to both Crolys, that 
__ the positivist influence was almost entirely 
beneficial; but it remains distinctly odd, or at 
least unexpected, that the ideas which swept 
at America during the brief Progressive era, 
te those expressed in Herbert Croly's Promise, 
in should have owed so much to a thinker of 
s, whom most Americans had never heard and 
le whom almost all intellectuals would have dis- 
n missed as shallow, irrelevant and, worst of all, 
il old-fashioned. 

e Yet it was not really unnatural. The great 
■, thinkers of the early nineteenth century had 
g struggled, each in his way, to provide an evolu- 
tionary framework which should make the 
- multifarious changes then proceeding intelli- 
1 gible. None had more than a partial success, 

' but it happened that the topics and categories 
: which Comte put forward were especially apt 

to Americnn conditions just before the First 
World War. The old Jeffersonian society, a 
minimally governed republic of Protestant far- 
mers, was slipping into the irrecoverable past; 
industrialism, urbanism and pluralism were 
rushing forward; Americans hardly knew 
where to turn or what to make of it all. They 
were finding their way by trial and error when 
The Promise of American Life appeared in 
1910. Comte had taught Croly to welcome 
change and to recognize facts such as the irrev- 
ersible growth of bureaucratic organization in 
business and government. Now Croly passed 
the teaching on, insisting that such old shib- 
boleths as the sacrosanct Constitution, the no- 
tion of "checks and balances" and the Jefferso- 
nian maxim that “the government is best which 
governs least” must be abandoned, or at least 
thoroughly modified, in the name of a. new 
nationalism. Prosperity and justice' were not to 
be found in eighteenth-century abstractions, 
but in a willing identification of the individual 
with the larger organisms of his day - trusts, 
labour unions and, above alt, the* nation. 
America must also recognize its new character 
as a Great Power and develop an active foreign 
poUcy accordingly. Some of these attitudes 
look dubious today, certainly not liberal-it did 
not at this stage occur to Croly that Americans 
might-fail to share his self-denying devotion to 
the good of others. (Only jn the last footnote of 
the booki artd then in another man’s phrase, 

’ Ify « Iattc e Bt Croly’s slight but percepti- 
ble affinity to fascism.) But his ideas' squared 

excellently with his comparatively innocent 
_ ■ tunes. Croly explained Theodore Roosevelt to 
himself and to the American people, and thus 
became famous. 


t Among those drawn to Croly by his book 
were a handsome, rich and public-spirited 
young couple, Willard and Dorothy Straight: 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb rewritten by Scott 
Fitzgerald. The New Republic was their idea, 
and it was they (or rather, Dorothy, a Whitney 
heiress) who had to pay for it, since it never 
earned its keep; but in every other respect the 
journal was Croly’s. As already indicated, he 
was a great editor. He knew how to respond to 
changes in the weather, so to speak; the em- 
phasis of the magazine until 1920 or thereab- 
outs was political, but in the 1920s it focused 
more and more on the arts and the life of the 
mind; and he was a remarkable talent-spotter. 
The young man on whom he relied most during 
the New Republic's first few years was Walter 
Lippmann; during the 1920s it was Edmund 
Wilson, of whom Croly predicted in 1926 that 
“before long he will take his place as the sound- 
est and most trustworthy critic in this country”. 
The accuracy and precision of this prophecy 
are themselves almost sufficient to suggest why 
in Croly’s time the New Republic was a touch- 
stone for all liberal and lively minds in 
America. 

But it suffered fearful ups and downs. It was 
an ardent propaganda sheet for Woodrow Wil- 
son from its inception until the publication of 
the Versailles treaty. This event damaged the 
morale of American liberals far more than the 
facts warranted. The treaty was an unsatisfac- 
tory document - what treaty is not? - but its 
outstanding drawback from the New Repub- 
lic's angle was that it did not endorse the 
paper’s view of what the war had been about 
and what sort of peace was desirable. It was the 
fact that the treaty was a compromise that was 
unforgivable. With characteristic American 
moralism Croly and his associates had grad- 
ually come to see the First World War as a 
struggle between darkness and light (in this 
they much resembled Wilson himself; they 
had also deluded themselves that the great 
work of organizing for victory would change 
American society, and hence the world, in the 
direction which they favoured. Bureaucracy 
inspired by liberalism would be triumphant; 
and liberalism’s spokesmen would be them- 
selves. The treaty compelled them to recognize 
how extremely small was their influence - as 
small, says Levy (borrowing an image from 
Randolph Bourne) as that of a child riding a 
mad elephant. 

It is always a tragic moment when we realize 
our impotence, For a few years the middle- 
class, Eastern, Ivy-League intellectuals had 
seemed to have the future in their hands. Now 
they were to be disillusioned, for their influ- 
ence had rested, much more than they had 
understood, on their alliance with very dif- 
ferent groups nationalists, businessmen, 
Southern whites - and when the alliance was 
broken, as it was by the war; they were reduced 


Stephen Fender 

ROBERT D, HABICH ' . 

Transcendentalism and the “Western 
. . Messenger” 

208ftp. Fairielgh Dickinson University Press. 

. -- £20.95, :• ! 1 / ' - • ' 

.-. ^835633341. : 'i/. . . 

ft is a theme for Henry James, la 1835 * group 
.of . highly educated,; well-connected , young ■ 

: clergymen from Boston; with' names like Pea- 
V i body/ Glaike^ Pcrkins and Eliot (grandfather 
;:<*£ the ppet), got together in the Ohio Valley ' 
.. apd; founded 4 monthly journal to carry the. .■ 
. Uberatfng notidns of Massachusetts Unitarian- ' 
lism, jo Ute seetarflip Baptists add Presbyterians 
, ;of Lduisylije, Cincinnati fold the outlying w£$t- . 

■era settlements. :.■,*?! • . 

On (be face of it, nbtdyeiy promising von- : 
ture, but from its' beginnirigs thc Western Mes- 
senger was. a missionary' conduit , ppt just pf 1 
religious docttlne bm of all the latest ideas '; 

. from more enlightened points Eas'l. : Ip its five ■ 
: yearsand sixty issues qjf life, i^tifessatger also 
published essays pn ppeby, philosophy, poli- 
tics, translations pf Qqethe and; Schiller,, ori- . 
ginal poems by feniersdh ,' Jobes Vhry iaiid pven ? 
Keats, and increasingly - since; it kdptjatren- ', • 
iiously afloat ' ,qn , the; 


S&.T absen “ of “t-*— 

isiilips 

produtt of excitable eastern Lhrirs Jk ! founders 


to nullity. They did their best ac«^ n 
Kghts quamiling am0 
wh.lc; butthey might as wellha«^^ 
gardens. n,e war had stirred nn. S* 1 
reaction and bigotiy which cmStS 
mastered. “* « 

The liberals had relied on Woodrow wa* 
(one of themselves, after all) to brin.J? 
treaty that would vindicate thdrstaJS 
beseemed to have gone over to the 

as Walter Lippmann later put It, foT!? 
hand to the Battalion of Death 
Keynes’s onslaught on the treaty waS 
in the New Republic and did untoldS 
The beneficiaries were Warren Q hZZ 
and the Ku Klux KJan. 

After such a catastrophe it Is hardly smi 
ing that Croly came near to despair of th 
life. Levy’s last chapter makes mt\uZ 
reading. Everything Croly had supported^ 
gone down to defeat (he did not live to* 
dawn return with the election of Fat* 
Roosevelt). He could not evenwinarenis 
for Sacco and Vanzetti. Yet the 1920s n 
perhaps his finest years. Not only did beta ! 
the New Republic going, in spite of tbednU j 
Willard Straight (Dorothy continued to bd : 
the paper) and declining circulation and fc ! 
desertion of all his original partners; fees! 
verted to the deepest theme of his poshiwt 
insisting on the need fora moral refonnitloai 
well as scientific political reform. Posting 
believed that “private life is in the normala* 
ception subordinate to the public”; ast post 
ist baby he had been pledged to the uosdfih : 
service of the human community. Now beU 
become a Christian, but he had done so asm . 
seeking new strength for the battle. Heim j 
gave up the quest for human improvement, hi j 
this which makes him so inspiring a figure ■ > 
these dismal days of President Pangk&af 
Mrs Gradgrind . “The way to renders capital 
society immune from revolutionary sodiliai 
to treat revolutionary agitation not asitselfik 
removable cause of social insecurity; but as {b 
natural effect of social Irresponsibility, 
lessness and impiety.” Not an unfainflur 
thought, but well worth saying at the rimed 
the Red Scare, and today. Croly showed id 
what dignity one may wait for better times, mI 
that meanwhile there is always work lok 
done. 

Professor Levy has written a somewhat * 
store life of an austere figure, bul by kw*l 
but the small chatter which sews to^h 
commonplace biographies readable (hot (Mi 
is easy to imagine chat about Croly, a tmito 
had no small-talk) he brings out with «■*? 
greater force the importance of his wbjwj 
public career. John Stuart Mill is 00 X&W 
overpraised as “the Saint of, RaJjMijw*' 
Auguste Comte was emphatic that posWw 
too, needed Its saints. Here is a worthy kw* 
of one of them. > • V ; '. • 


up urgent Issues like slavery. and aboliwjj 
enfranchisement of the working qian, a® P 
less important, for serious Christian* 
time and this) the statu* of miradw^j** 
senger retreated, with almost hectic tagem# 
. to the middle ground. Slavery it atW* 
but not slave owners. It then decfewIM* 
ject closed. What the labouring 
wrote Channlng, is npt social 
advancement, but "Elevation of Soul; 4jP. 
point, Indeed, no . doubt, but the 


f wesiern- .nquon has been '.the , Hon .u w P°““i inaeea, no aouov. yi*; 

p.od ufit of excitable ttio ts with i founde f» priyil^^Mu^yoninlh^^** 

deeper knowledge or popu « romance Urn i S aLtollS S ,? S? ] ? ha " nin8 10 Chapning returned to Caobitoj? 


•So what Ul]^ : fhb. ■ ■ Meanwhile . other papers,. like 'fe’i. 
the point («incp a flve : year run was tio ijnitior tariarii iik^riIalhi W 5^MS^ indeed the Uni- espoused trUnscendentalism 

achievement jp its tjme acid ^iace)\vhV vriil * & boomed SefiSuft oj AeWdsf.*^ 

tilnt6st.no one fijwe heard It : -HaU’s Western Month^ m.M»* 

countering .Robert HabicbY cIeaply themselVM TO promote ■ Quarterly under OrestcsBrowpwD.^ 

hipbk on ; the 'subject? '^tendi^ 1 (roicos ^ f mai,y : a Unitariah orientation into a MUR 

Posriblybecailsethe journalwaafoundedOn So ' ; they 'were 8 T'-' 1 ? a^thougbthat's what .Christian Socialism. Only one of these# 

many cantre^tio^. ita faunders, Jlke many ;^ ,: Or elsethev tao^nnh 1 .^ J ‘ '"• • • J^nger than the Messenger, but 

of their fin IHfuikHp ■ . .. * - . • Wot BOn-Kotarianlsm hw for . . *' i •_! it.-J., Weifflw 
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Making the newsiest news 


GEORGE V. HICGINS 
Impostors 

35gpp. Deutsch. £9.95. 

0233979018 

She Is a freelance writer and drives a BMW ; he 
h the chief executive officer of a communica- 
liofls corporation and drives a Porsche 911. 
Tte brand name of every possession owned by 
the hero and heroine, and every other one- 
dimensional figure, in George V. Higgins’s 
new novel about American corporate journal- 
ism is passed on to the reader. The characters 
describe each other by their trade marks: “But 
be does like the Armani suits, and the Italian 
loafers, and he’s got the 40ft Chris Craft and 
the condo in St Thomas, so Jack in a Corvette, 
at 55 or 6, well, it didn’t surprise me." 

But, even in a story set in the world's 
neatest consumer society, labels cannot de- 
lineate character or make the stillborn come 
alive. In The Friends of Eddie Coyle, Higgins 
showed that he has a fine ear for the speech of 
ihe lower-class Boston Irish, and of the lawyers 
and bailbondsmen in the lesser courts of the 
Massachusetts First Jurisdiction. Unhappily, 
there are no characters from that colourful 
demi-monde in Impostors, where the world is 
white-collar and the story revolves around re- 
porters falling to expose the shabby tactics of 
local real-estate developers. These business- 
men are protected from close journalistic scru- 
tiny, because they have shielded two news- 
paper reporters from the law after one was 
caught having sex with an under-age girl and 
the other had murdered his homosexual lover. 

Such things do occasionally happen in 
American journalism; but they are not exclu-' 
she to journalism. What might have made Im- 
palors interesting would have been to have 
built it on journalism as it exists and is practised 
in America. The actualities are quite different 
bom what most of us, our heads still full of 


Scoop and The Front Page , think. 

In the past, reporters and editors routinely 
accepted gifts from businessmen and politi- 
cians in return for putting things in the paper, 
or for keeping them out. In the bad old days of 
Chicago journalism no railroad crossing fatal- 
ity was ever reported, the railroad companies 
having greased many palms to suppress such 
news. Every Christmas, the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa F6 railroad used to give an enormous 
party to which every local journalist was 
invited. And for days after, tales were told of 
inebriated city editors staggering into the ice 
sculptures and the champagne fountains. 

Christmas was when the underpaid ladies 
and gentlemen of the Fourth Estate were able 
to make up some of what was lacking in their 
pay cheques. Cases of whisky, television sets, 
boxes of steaks would arrive in such volume 
that one year at the Chicago Daily News, man- 
agement posted a notice asking the staff to 
“keep their loot out of the aisles". All of that 
happy nonsense is gone. Where once manage- 
ment regarded the bribes received by staff as a 
means of controlling pay-roll costs, now the 
acceptance of gratuities is ground for immedi- 
ate dismissal. 

People suffering the personality disorders 
which betoken, if not genius, at least a genuine 
originality and a fresh view, are seldom toler- 
ated and never knowingly hired. Those who 
get past the filters of the employment proce- 
dure to win jobs in the modern newsroom are 
tireless careerists, team players, men and 
women who have learnt how to operate in large 
organizations. The contemporary practitioners 
of this once eccentric calling are now insecure, 
bureaucratized, and adept at sacrificing indi- 
vidual flair to corporate policy. 

And corporate policy does not countenance 
the staff backing favourites. Modern media 
managers, almost always executives in an 
absentee ownership corporation, avoid the 
dangers inherent in using the enterprise for 
personal favours. Idiosyncratic favouritism is a 
throw-back to the days when newspapers were 


dominated by their owner-proprietors. Rupert I 
Murdoch's use of the New York Post to further i 
Mayor Ed Koch’s fortunes has given Mr Mur- i 
doch a slightly anachronistic image in an indus- 
try where this kind of thing has all but died out. 

In the next few years he will probably have to 
give up such personalized touches. More than a 
billion dollars in debt for his last broadcasting 
acquisition , he must surely conform to the con- 
ventions of modern American journalism. 

Pressure from the institutions from which he 
has borrowed money may not drive Murdoch 
to emulate the New York Times's swaying, 
somnambulant pace but he will have to create 
the kind of bland environment in which large 
corporations want their advertisements to 
appear. These advertisers don’t seem to care 
what the journalism says, as long os it is said in 
a seamlessly undisruptive manner. American 
television journalism has perfected the tech- 
nique of presenting the worst crimes of the 
twentieth century in the mildest, most unin- 
teresting way. Regardless of how nauseatingly 
repulsive the topic, how worryingly threaten- 
ing, television journalism can present the cor- 
ruption of public officials, revelations about 
the sexuol abuse of children or pits of freshly 
killed political victims, so that everyone, re- 
gardless of creed, will remain tranquilly open 
to the message from McDonald’s announcing 
the development of yet another Mac Food. 

But the perfection of the universal 
monochromatic voice of American journalism 
cannot be credited entirely to the pressures of 
advertising. Television, as a government- 
licensed medium, learnt early in its institution- 
al history that it pays to ovoid controversy. 
Causing trouble could not increase revenues, 
but could involve a television station in expen- 
sively protracted licence-renewal proceedings. 

In the era of the fighting newspaper editor, 
the lunatic owner-despot - personified by 
names like Joseph Pulitzer and William Ran- 
dolph Hearst - mobs of newspaper readere 
were known to congregate in front of editorial 
offices, where they threw stones, heated vats of 


tar and prepared bags of feathers. With the 
advent of television and the newspaper chain, 
as most cities came to receive what was effec- 
tively one newspaper, printed journalism be- 
gan to transform itself into the same sort of 
non-partisan, civically neutral journalism as 
government-regulated broadcasting. In the 
past, when Republicans only read Republican 
papers and Democrats read Democratic ones, 
it was culturally and politically impossible for a 
journalistic enterprise to hope to appeal to all 
newspaper readers in a community; today this 
is exactly what communication companies try 
to do. They judge theirsuccess , not vis d vis the 
competition, which seldom exists for a daily 
newspaper, but in what is called “market 
penetration" - the percentage of homes or in- 
dividuals in the circulation area who watch the 
station or take the newspaper. 

Market-penetration journalism became 
possil le as news shifted away from a subjec- 
tively political narration of events and evolved 
into a standard commodity. To itself, and to its 
public, the industry insisted that news could be 
objectively presented, that a newspaper 
account was not a version of what may have 
happened. 

In fact, the ‘‘objective" news story isn’t a 
narration, an account of events, at all. It con- 
tains no Tact independently found and attested 
to by the reporter or his news organization. It is 
a stringing- together of assertions, pro and 
contra, of the actors concerned with the event. 
Thus the journalist who finds the facts, orga- 
nizes and presents them is as obsolete in to- 
day's Industry as the Linotype machine or the 
typewriter. But a vast public has been con- 
vinced that objective, commodity news is the 
newsiestnews. Wherever one goesin America, 
one hears and reads its depersonalized voice. 
Its narrow emotional Tange, its implicit values 
ajid prejudices have supplanted regionalism, 
diversity and the older polyphonies of debate 
and disagreement and individualism. 

Perhaps next rime Higgins writes a novel on 
journalists, he will bear these themes in mind. 


A Revision of Demand Theory 

Mm Hides 

First published in 1958, the late Harry Johnson 
described this book as 'elegant in the extreme, 
probably the last word there is to be said on this 
aspect of demand theory'. The book is now made 
available again after being out of print for some years. 

0 19 828110 2, Clarendon Press £19.60 

0 19 828550 7, paperback £7.95 


Methods of Dynamic Economics 

Mu Hicks 

b this now volume, John Hloks takes bis earlier work, 
CapfCal and Growth and examines it critically for its 
prasBnt-day worth. The result is a substantially 
reworked book based on the first— and best— part of 
hp 1965 publication. Ms theme is a comparative study 
Njfro economics of change, and brings in many of Mb 
wbawpient developments and refinements, 

0 19 828530 2, Clarendon Press . £17.50 


Social Insurance In Transition 

Ah. Economic Analysis 

*hn Greedy and Richard Disney 

^advanced textbook on the economics of social 
HMunty which examines the almB of operation of state 
• . security systems. It concentrates on the social 

^lnaursnee’ component of systemB—pensionB, 

. Memploymerit, and sickness insurance.- 
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Mairket Socialism in Yugoslavia • . 

*•: PfrM frriOar account both Of the evolution of the 
. gnomic systemand of thedevelopment Of the ... 
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Pioneers in v 8 \ 

Development -£3*$^ 

GetaIdM.SM« and Dudlay Seen 

The pioneers in development economics— Lord Bauer, 
Colin Clark, Alberto 0. Hirschman, Sir Arthur Lewis, 
Gunnar Myidal, Paul Prebisch, PauTN. Rosens tela- 
Rod an, W. W. Rostov/, H. W. Singer, and Jan 
Tinbergen— offer a retrospective view of the formative 
decade after World War n when they made their 
seminal contributions to the subject. 

0 19 620479 4, OUP USA/World Bank " £12.60 

Investing In Development 

Lessons of world Bank Experience 

Wairea C. Baum and Stokes IL Tolbert 

Kvaminfla projects which are sometimes described as 
the ‘cutting edge of development". The authors look at 
how to select the best projects; how to prepare them; 
how to cany them through to successful completion; 
and how to operate and maintain, them afterwards. 

0 196204761, OUP USA/World Bank. : £27.50 
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• includes the latest statistical information and incisive 
discussions ofthe major issuesaffecting todays 
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■ Emergency Assistance to Refugees ; 

B. K HArraU-BojuX . 

ThlsbookiB the first independent appraisal of ah assistance progiammemounted 
by Internationa] agencies in respOTifla to an emergency Influx of refugees (the 
Ugandans who spilled over the jMdfln border from early 1982]. The data presented 
includes interviews of 6000 households both In camps and outside. 

019261813 7. . £16.00 
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The State of the World’s Children 1986 

. James V, Grant, Hxecntlwe Director, UNICEF 

Giving notes and quoted facta and examples, statistical tables, and summaries of 
the latest research arid writings on the low-cost method, this UNICEF report 
shows how. a child survive! revolution coitid be achieved. 
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A major quarterly Journal containing commentaty, forecasts and articles on 
economic policy 14 tha'UK and the world economy. 

O266-903X Volqrae 2 (£45 UK, US $90 N., America, £60 Elsewhere) 

European Sociological Heview 

A new journal covering all fields of sociology and aiming primarily to present 
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CLAUDE RAWSON (Editor) 

The Yearbook of English Studies: 

Literary periodicals special number. 
Volume 16, 1986. 

366pp. Modem Humanities Research 
Association. Available from Honorary 
Treasurer, MHRA , King’s College. Strand. 
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This sixteenth volume of the Yearbook of 
English Studies is its ninth Special Number, 
this time devoted to literary periodicals. The 
year 1987, we are told, will be devoted to the 
gloomy subject of British poetry since 1945, 
but the volume for 1988 will go back to Pope, 
Swift and their circle, to celebrate the 
tercentenary of Pope’s birth. 

Sceptical as one may be about the inspiration 
of these Special Numbers - which, at any rate 
in the small world of literary periodicals, 
generally seem calculated to fit editorial con- 
venience rather than satisfying any particular 
demand from the readers - this last move 
seems to me to be in the right direction. If, as I 
believe, very little original material of any 
value is being written nowadays, then it follows 
that the study and enjoyment of English litera- 
ture will concentrate to an ever greater degree 
on the glories of the past. The volume under 
review, with about seventy per cent of its mat- 
ter devoted to pre-twentieth-century litera- 
ture, would certainly seem to support my con- 
tention that we are going to have to look furth- 
er afield than the last fifty years for our 
anniversary issues and our celebratory special 
numbers. To make my point, I have chosen, 
out of the 125 reviews and articles on offer, to 
concentrate on those about literary periodic-' 
als in the twentieth century. I may be wrong - 
and the message seems unlikely to reach many 
university literature departments for at least 
another fifty years— but I have the impression 
that tfie intelligent reading public is fed to its 
teeth with the Modern Movement and every- 
thing it has produced. 

In his contribution to this Yearbook, Jeremy 
Treglown, Editor of the TLS, lists four prin- 
cipal institutions supporting what must, for 
want of a better word, be described as the 
literary establishment although he prefers to 
talk of it in terms of the history pf twentieth- 
century literature: the publishing. hpuses; the. 
University literature departments; the patron- 
age bodies, whether Arts Council or. indepen- 
dent prize committees; and the literary maga- 
zines, He does not add ress himself to my point , 
that, with the exception of the publishing 
houses, alt these props of the literary establish- 
ment have, to a greater or lesser extent , served 
. as’ an obstacle rather than as an assistance to 
the enjoyment of English literature for the past 
fifty years. Nor does he contemplate for a mo- 
,ment my own theory that critical fashions, 
whether emanating from the' uni versifies br 
:••• fipm literary magazines, have had a baneful 
'n't effect oh the development of English letters 
throughout this period, 

; t Xtistead' he addresses himself to Pound's 
; great, complaint about the TLS~ too rude and 
tedious to quote here - and establishes quite 
satisfactorily that the TLS was, among other 
• things, in the vanguard of the Modern' Move- 
ment throughput the 192Qs and even earlier. 

. .Trite, it omitted to notice UlysSeJsiiiidThe 
; Rainbow, but It was faking Pound seriously in 
. - 1918. At this stage he 'does not &sk himselfthe 
.essential queiiion-.Wasthiswlse? He is injured 
that the Critical Heritage volume. on Pound 
does not include enough TLS . material from 
such writers as Arthur Outtom Brock, who, 

' along with Richard Aldington, T. S. Eliot, 
Edmund Bliinden , John Middle, ton Murry and 
: Virginia Woolf, was effectively a staff writer oh 
■ the TLS In these yeatt^ . • * : . • 

But betakessomc comfortfrora the fait that 
an u aenthusiasllc review of Women in Love by 
Blunder! was,' in bis Opinion,. cor recl.^d ih 
general he mokes a good case for aVguthg that 
the TLS played Its pnrliii the headier days of 
the Modem Movement - although it H not a 
case I should care to make ripw.If I were 
Editor. But the real justification for the JXS ls 
touched upon without being doveloped \lii' 
1921 , whopjoyc^cqmple^ 

• * • U , ‘ ! •/ «• • f: 


The Waste Land, the TLS gave much attention 
to the fourth volume of Proust and to Aldous 
Huxley's Crome Yellow. It spotted them as 
important. Treglown points out that it also 
reviewed, although briefly, P. G. Wode- 
house's Indiscretions of Archie, and noticed 
among some 2,398 other books, the following 
titles: The Blue Dress , The Blue Hat, The Blue 
Ribbon , The Blue Room , The Blue Vase, A 
Great Coup, A Great Mistake, The Great Wav , 
The Great Gay Road. 

All these Blues and Greats have now been 
forgotten, as it happens, although I am reluct- 
ant to believe that none is worth revisiting, 
even if only the last one. It might well have 
emerged, if critical fashions had taken a dif- 
ferent turn, that the early 1920s would be re- 
membered not for Ulysses or The Waste Land 
or Proust’s A la Recherche, but for the 
Great Blue Period of English literature. I do 
not suppose that critical fashion is less capri- 
cious than that. The important thing is that the 
TLS does its best to back the field. It is for 
fashionable fly-by-night magazines to decide 
whether to prefer Ulysses to The Blue Vase, 
and some may follow the fashion. The only 
serious or reputable function of literary jour- 
nalism is to offer the choice, in as stimulating 
and readable form as possible. Mr Treglown 
has missed the point. 

But not so thoroughly as Bernard Bergonzi, 
of the University of Warwick, who contributes 
a thoughtful reassessment of a long-forgotten 
periodical called The Calendar of Modem Let- 
ters, which flourished as a monthly for slightly 
less than a year between March 1925 and 
February 1926 before disappearing as a 
quarterly with a circulation of under 1,000 in 
July 1927. Its editors and contributors drifted 
off, for the most part, into the Communist 
Party of Great Britain, where they spent the 
rest of their time denouncing each other. 
Bergonzi makes a case for supposing that it had 
some influence on the (he means an) "English 
Literary culture of the 1920s, when modernism 
was being consolidated”. It once very nearly 


published James^ Joyce's “Anna Li via”, an 
early version of part of Finnegans Wake, but 
the printers refused to print it. So the magazine 
did not, actually, publish any Joyce. But it 
nearly did. 

Donald Davie records a valiant effort by 
Manchester to break away from the London 
and Cambridge strait- jacket with the Poetry 
Nation Review. It struggled, inevitably, in the 
existing literary climate, amid accusations of 
antisemitism etc - the inevitable charge against 
anyone in the literary world who does not toe 
the New York line. But PNR's mistake has been 
to suppose that a political attitude is either 
necessary or desirable in a literary periodical. 
Intelligent Englishmen, I would maintain, are 
as much bored by politics as they are by the 
Modem Movement. In this respect, the Tory 
politics of C. H. Sisson are even more boring 
than the left-wing politics of Edgell Rickword 
and Douglas Garman. Ralph Cohen contri- 
butes an almost unreadable account of the New 
Literary History , a journal addressed to peda- 
gogues and academics in a forlorn attempt to 
politicize their pupils in “one of the first jour- 
nals to present sophisticated Marxist discus- 
sion of literature”. 

The Afeiv York Review of Books, described 
by Stephen Fender, did not keep up the pre- 
tence of being a literary magazine for long. 
Someone might stir himself, one of these days, 
to write a treatise on the influence of the NYR 
towards securing Ronald Reagan's victory in 
the Presidential elections. The combination of 
literary modernism with political radicalism 
represented in “that much enlarged consti- 
tuency of the American universities” which, 
according to Mr Fender, “has taken the place 
of the literate and leisured class for which the 
British and American quarterlies of the 
nineteenth century were intended”, may well, 
it seems to me, have helped to reinforce the 
opposite convictions of the Silent Majority. 

Any editor of a literary periodical is bound 
to be haunted by Professor Fender’s theory 
that the campus market has taken the place of 


The periodicals: The New Criterion 


Julian Symons • 

*Tbe New Criterion 

^50 Seventh Avenue, New York, NY 10019. 

$27 per annum. ■ 

• -- 1 ' 1 ' ‘ ■ . 

A vigorous statement of intentions by the edi- 
tor, Hilton Kramer, introduced The New Crite- 
rion In September 1982. Or rather, a statement 
df what the magazine would oppose or avoid: 
L^fHstpieties, which had “casually insinuated 
themselves into both the creation and the. cri- 
ticism of literature" in a way unknown since the 
1930s; the “hopelessly, ignorant, deliberately 
obscurantist, commercially compromised, or 
politically motivated” approach of most jour- 
nals and newspapers. What then would The 
Criterion bc/or? That it would “disting- / 
ufth high art from popular culture” reamed' the 
.nearest thing to a dew answer, although, “the 
. defense of high art id a democratic society has 
never been A simple or an easy task”, . 

; The magazine is monthly,’ edited from NeW 
jork.'Mr Kramer is an art critic, and thire is 
an emphasis oh visual art unusual in a literary 
. - periodical. Poems appear ip most issues; but 
. no pfoie fiction. The fosue for January 1986 has 
the editor writing about Pictesd in the context 
; of the opepirig of the; Music Picasso in Paris, 
nndan, unfriend lyassessmeot by another bori' 
•tribulor of “the new art world'* as represented 
by an exhibition of rrompe/'oeff photographs. 
The previous issue included a piece about a 

Renoir retrospective in Bpfton. In these two 
; numbers literature is represented by ah excel- 
; lent wew of Milan Kundera’s headstrong talent - 
and its occasional approach to kitsch long 
review-article about Dorothy Wordsworth 
* : about Halo Calvirio and JeahRbys, The 

have space to ; analyse;: quote, offer 
Judgment rind- develop reasons for ftfaklng It; , 
*Hu? characteristic tone of the principal coritrfc' 

; (tutors is assured, assertive, logical - Jed Perl 
on current art, Mimi Krameton theatre, fcruce 
Bawer and Joseph Epstein op literature avoid 
* : dbscurttieaancj extractions, iuecie&r-roloded, 


■ prime example) which “no one outside an Eng- 
lish department would for a moment consider 
reading". Mimi kramer says that Paul Fiissell’s 
passion for Indiscriminate quotation gives the 
impression “not that [he] has read widely, but 
that he has an unusually dogged research assis- 
tant”. 

British literature is given a good deal of 
attention: an article in the first issue on Bar- 
bara Pym, and later a tribute to Empson, a 
detailed taking to pieces of Doris Lessing, an 
attempt to revive the poetic reputation of Roy 
Campbell, examination, of Fenton, Motion, 
Larkin, a fine piece about Andrew Young. The 
. review Of Larkin (September 1984) deals with 
his Required Writing and is refreshingly frank, 

• unlike most of the English reviews, about the 
-foolish coat-trailing done deliberately to 
■' annoy, although it concludes that "Larkin’s 
silliness is essential to his excellence”. The 
poems, of course, are another matter. Three 
memorial essays are promised for future nurp- 

The New Criterion, like Eliot's old one, is 
intelligently written and edited, and articulates 
a coherent point of view, it must be said 
however, that. the promise to “distinguish high 
ait from popular, culture" seems to have been 
juislajd, or at, least to have become a minor 
, consideration cbmpared to the hi lining battle 
by the editor- against Stalinism present 
and the ghost of Stalinism past, which clank - 
about constantly in their chains to give Mr 
l “ ame , r oadnights.'Aii.exampfeisaij eXcoria- 
tion of Lillian Hel]man: (Octobel- 1984), no 
doubt a necessary correct ive to t he eulogies 
pronounced affor h w death; 5 although' there 
seemj adisagreeable gloating note about the' 
fomatk that her reputation “wis Well on its wav 
; . Wr bccoip^a Shambles^: iwhUh she died. 
.Kramer concludes triumphantly that Hell- 

toa j 1 fund b ® aritl 8 

ment about Harriniettisvetv l-.-.t. 


that “literate and leisured class" vhu,^. 
once have bought our wares. I thlXS 
he is wrong, and that thereisagrowiZT 
of retired people, of schoolteaSS 
nans who would like to be kent ss^T 
mth whatever might amuse theminS 
ofEnghsh letters. Nobody can deny S 
is a campus market in the United Slate*, Z 
Fender points out, “the United Sl^iT 
intensely political country". It is ala. " 
siderably richer country than Britain. StoW 
have more money to spend on their pX 
tions. Britain is neither political norriS 
be wrong in my perception of a great reX 
from politics among the intelligent m 
young, but I am confident in my percephond 
their inability to pay for a literary perfo&l 

whether politically committed or not Ifeitte 

of my perceptions is right, it reflects unfoc* 
ably on Karl Miller’s preoccupation! st & 
London Review of Books, for which bechfe 
a readership of "around” 15,000. 1 imagine b 
the significance of that word “around" fab 
the sale of LRB was something under 5 ^ 00 * 
September 1984 - the date on his aitkfc. 
Perhaps I am alone in seeing Professor Mife 
as representing the reduction to absurdity d 
everything that has been happening In b Eh 
L it industry: “These lines are being written ■ 
the Tuscan hills, which go up and dowsih 
circulations outside my window”, he eiphfc 
“The other night I saw my first firefly dincq 
through the woods, like some raidsuzca 
night’s dream.” I suppose that It is within tk 
ordinary experience of the intelligent, titerak 
English public to see circulations going up ui 
down outside their windows, even if theyta 
never seen a Tuscan hill; similarly, I suppose 
they frequently see midsummer night’s dream 
dancing through the woods, even if they bait 
never seen a firefly. 

I hope and believe there Is still d future fe 
English letters - and for a literary periodbl- 
away from such absurdities and away has the 
current fixation with Pound, Joyce, E|kx a*J 
Proust. I may be wrong, but time Will te#. 


liberties and economic equality, causes with 
which it seems hard to quarrel. The heatgeow- 
ated here contrasts curiously with Kraaer’i 
tender and touching article about his Wesd 
Josephine Herbst (September 1984 ),who red- 
ly was an unrepentant Stalinist. ' ■ . : 
But perhaps each man loves the thing he 
hates, and certainly Kramer, returns o8ea» 
the politico-literary past, in an exchange oa 
“Stalinism Then and Now” and a brnUanlarfr. 
cle about a recent Partisan Review anthobgr 
which manages to omit mention of W 
Rahv, the magazine’s co-founder and gu&fiir 
light in the great days of the 1930 s and Wj 
Great days? The nostalgic admiral!® 
Kramer’s. “What other magazine of tiie lj* 
could equal this dazzling rpster 7 ",he wfc 
naming the contributors to an irauejn ^ 

It sometimes seems that the ^tora®“ 
principal contributors see as their ideaU®^ ; 
em version of the old Partisan Review, >1 FJ • 
on its critical side, a periodical not wactjl® 
the Right, but one that keeps both 
for. possible Anarchist or Stalinist 
in any literary work pretending to mdicWJ®! 
Bruce BaWer’s relentless examination 0 ^^; 
Lessing’s work in relation to her 
(September 1985) is a case in point. If 
end is not, achieved,. jt is because 
. tbere areno duds amofig the tontributofSt®J 

don’t quite make up the dazzling TR 1 . 
Hilton Kramer wistfiilly remembers. .. 
Issue ^contains unhackneyed, well-foW^ ; 
articles, free of academic gbbbledyg^*' ^ „ 
making no bo\vs to what is merely fasjj 10 ^ ^ 

1 As a critical periodical The New Wy , 

' probably more conastently wptth 
any bther. monthly magazi ne fe Eng^vj /j. I 

“In your issue today”; Arthxlr C° I ’ a P b ^J: 
Wrot^ to, 'The- Times fo 1913, 
McNeilldescrjbes the projectof , 

nelas a 'a^zy* ope.”; Some yeart earliW , 
^written that if was “iiicredibte , ' i that.^ J^,. 

. AfrlcOn cricket team is about to wSSE? 


niiiiBu iubi u was mcicuiuto 

AfricOn cricket tehm is about to ^ 

■fry’’- Ltton to Prasi’ ftSi 

Xifi^hoal f ttnrffilVn vWv. 1 


' (Sefekeir ^cj^Wkrbutg. £# ft' 4 ? 
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Shaping an image of the world 


Richard Altick ■ 

LUCY BROWN 

Victorian News and Newspapers c 

303 pp.Oxford:Clarendon Press. £32.50. f 

019 822624 1 j 

Victorian England, in all its untidy complexity, ' 

«n be visited from central London at the mere t 
cost of a pound or so’s fare on the Northern < 
Line. In the British Library’s Newspaper Lib- | 
my, just across the road from Colindale Sta- j 
don! uncounted tons of newspaper files pre- i 
serve, with a detail and an immediacy unmatch- i 

ed in any other archive, the sixty-four years of < 
Victorian history as the public lived and witnes- i 

^Most of the readers who today page through 
those elephantine bound volumes of London 
end provincial papers are concerned with their 
contents: they are searching the long columns 
of type for very specific information from a 
particular time. Only a few, like Lucy Brown, 
are interested in the history of the containers. 

But the aggregate product of the institution of 
journalism is a monumental social artefact in 
itself. The newspaper was second only to the 
railways in Its impact on Victorian society. The 
railways revolutionized the way the English 
lived; the newspaper revolutionized the way 
they saw the world they lived in. As the total 
readership of the daily press soared, the Victo- 
rian generations became the first major por- 
tion of English society to have “reality" laid 
before them, day after day, by a well-organized 
form of profit-seeking business. Or rather, 
several different versions of reality, because as 
daily papers proliferated they cut the cloth of 
their news coverage to suit the tastes and capa- 
rities of the audience each served. 

The title of this book is a regrettable mis- 
labelling. It does not reveal what the introduc- 
tion merely hints at and only the jacket copy 
makes plain, that Victorian News and News- 
papers not only is confined to the second half of 
the period (roughly 1870-1900) but even witb- 
in those chronological boundaries omits large 
parti of the story - some would say the most 
important parts, Like other historians working 
fa the field most brilliantly illuminated by the 
late Stephen Koss, Brown concentrates on the 
later Victorian press in its political role. Not 
that she sees it in complete isolation from other 
developments that marked English journalism 
in Its transition from the earlier age of radical 
Sunday papers and 77ie Tlmes's domination of 
the daily market, to the twentieth-century one 
if Beaverbrook and Northcliffe and a mass 
leadership which bought papers mai nly for the 
football and racing results. Much of her con- 
textual material bears on the general history of 
the press: the 16ng overdue abolition of the 
stamp and paper “faxes on knowledge” in 
1855-61 and the technological breakthroughs 
which cheapened daily papers to the point 
where they could be afforded by millions in- 
stead of tens of thousands; the greater use of 
the telegraph once its rates were reduced; the 
, Invention of the. interview , ' arid of syndicates 
.*nd press agericles'pfoviding identical material 
to stores of papers ; the new booming prosper- 
jty;of evening papefs; the increased promi- 
ifonoe bf foreign and war correspondence; and 
sura aspects of “ thi ri ew journalism”- Matthew 
Arnold vsed the term, andhe did not mean it aS 
. ^ Se ~ w P 108 ® simplified and enlivened for 
; “to office-boy clientele and new^ presented in 
tofopeti Instead of lengthy articles. 

■tyltii Its extension or the franchise, the 
^tond Reform Act of 1867 created a large 
h(fW market for journalism among a class that 
; Piously, had neither bought daily papers nor 
much interested in partisan politics. 

■ 'Tfowspaper publishing became more attractive 
fPrin df investmcnt. Entrepreneurs in- 
Wjasifigly realized' that * o w^ll-capilajized, 
eil-managed paper could hirii a healthy profit 
®i5k *M ! mouthpiece for the Coq- 

. ;*r*? a "Ve pf Liberal cause . Newspapermen as a 
Were' better educafed, some, Indeed, 

• ^^^hiVerslty graduates. Their improved so- 
•' '.jfoMfotus smoothed .the way to more intimate 


■ ' h°lltidahs and as a conseqtiencje 

■ ijyl °nly fecilitated their access to' political 


,,^^1 niatie their papers more susceptible 
. .'J^^POlation, As a staple of news, theLtradi- 
speech-by^peech reporting of; Pfid 1 - 
£ j f gop^ftfle 'to 'fa'*#* 


readership- gave way to inside stories describ- st 
ing the daily goings-on in Westminster and ri 
Whitehall. bi 

Brown does justice to these innovations, and al 

offers an innovation of her own. Instead of a 
analysing the effect of the press on public opin- A 

ion, the customary direction of historical stud- 
ies of the press, she examines the effect of late h 
Victorian partisan politics on the operations of c 

the press. Some of her most instructive pages t< 
deal with such matters as the bearing of lucra- v 
rive government advertising on a newspaper's p 
political stance and the extent to which news r 
was controlled by the public relations policies r 
of government agencies and the military. She t 
shows, in addition, how the old, blatant politi- s 
cal suborning of the press was replaced by e 
quieter subsidies from a party’s treasury or by i 
even quieter cultivation of influential editors i 
and writers without money changing hands. I 
But there was much more to what Brown ( 
calls “the advance of the newspaper to a central | 

position in public life". Politically oriented 
historians, like sociologists and the new hybrid : 

breed of specialists in “communication his- 
tory”, when they write about the history of 
journalism, tend to see the press as an institu- 
tion whose main, sometimes only, significance 
is as a political mechanism - the Fourth Estate. 
They attribute to it more power than It may, 
in fact, have possessed. The relations between 
politicians and editors can be satisfactorily de- 
scribed, as in this book, but the results are 
harder to prove. It Is true that even so late in 
the century, some people, idealists and party 
strategists alike, clung to their grandfathers' 
faith in the wholesome omnipotence of the 
printed word in a liberal, qualifiedly democra- 
tic society. If the press could not move moun- 
tains or spread universal enlightenment, its 
news reports and editorial pontifications could 
at least turn out governments. 

The distortion that is probably Inevitable in 
specialized accounts like Brown’s can be 
corrected by looking afresh at Trollope's 
parliamentary novels, which are generally 
accepted as an authentic picture of national 
political life in the late 1860s and the 1870s. His 
office-holding or politically ambitious charac- 
ters, from the prime minister to leading mem- 
bers of both houses and heads of departments, 
obviously were men who would have been con- 
stantly in the news. Yet in Trollope's pages 
they have little contact with the press, and the 
only memorable working journalist Trollope 
introduces is the odious Quintus Slide, editor 
of that rag of high principles and low scandal. 
The People’s Banner. And if political journal- 
ists were not Teally as ubiquitous in the corri- 
dors of power as historians of the press make 
them seem to have been, there is also a certain 
fallacy in tbe notion that the average, reader of 
the dally papers, especially in the century’s last 
decades, was a political animal and that a pap- 
er’s circulation area was equivalent to an elec- 
toral constituency. Although Brown and her 
fellow historians fully record the momentous 
shift in the centre of gravity, in teTms of daily 
circulation, from the threepenny or twopenny 
papers written for St, James’s clubland to the 
halfpenny ones aimed at the working-class 
clientele of Bermondsey, pubs,' they don’t 
headline the fad that, apart from occasjohal 
sensational episodes siich as the Dilke-Craw- 
ford scandal, the cheap press gave compara- 
tively little play to politics. The tum-of-tbe- 
century press -lords and their editors, keenly 
aware that the advertising revenues on which 
t heir papera now largely depended were dlred- 
ly contingent’ on circulation and that circula- 
tion iri turn depended on giving readers what 
they wanted, knew Very well what they 
■ wanted, and.it was not the latest news from the 
. Houses of Parliament, ' ' .. ' , . . 

> : Even in Palmerston s day, before adyertis* 

L ing became the crucial factor In the epnomlcs 

, : of daily journalism^ one suspepb foaLs°fne 
t papers’ lavish reporting of speeches, both at St 

- Stephen’s and on the hustings at Mahchester or 

S ' Edinburgh;*** dueaSmuch to ^ ^ ‘ 

, ! bility of this category of newsnnd the 
!-■ coninienceof shorthand a?to overwhelntoig 
e popular demand. And even suppotihg>>J 
e middle-class readers then had a livelier interest 
a i„ the politics of the mofoenttiian the eqtilya- 

e lent audience today! It 

l- that engaged tirem most. The bulk of it w^s 

k domestic, tbougb ?lra«Jrf 

ft':' -'over thd'wffes from other coftntries bad the 


same appeal: disasters, accidents, crimes, in 
riots, court hearings, public occasions such as sti 
building dedications or state visits, the fashion- 
able events that from the beginning of the lc 
century to the end were the speciality of the al 
Morning Post. 

No Victorian editor or the proprietor behind di 
him long survived by foisting on their audience j( 

classes of news in which readers were unin- ir 
terested. On the contrary, it was those papers ir 
which made extraordinary efforts to satisfy the a 
public appetite that, in the short run at least, h 
made the money . Even at a time when the to tal n 
readership of the London press was small, p 
there was keen competition for the lion's a 
share. One of Dickens's proud exploits as an p 
energetic young reporter for the Morning a 
Chronicle in 1 835 was to match the Times man, g 

relay by relay, as they raced their coaches r 
through muddy roads to bring back the result c 
of an election at Exeter. Dickens won, and his i 
paper had four-and-a-half columns to The < 
Times's three, "an instance of expedition", « 
said a provincial paper, “unparalleled in the ! 
history of journalism". A record of the lengths i 
to which rival papers went to give saturation < 
coverage to sensational crimes shed ns much ' 
light on the Victorian mind as monographs on 
the political press. One of the several great 
murder trials at mid-century, that of Dr 
Palmer, the “Rugeley poisoner”, in 1856, filled 
page after page in all the London papers, one 
of which, the twopenny Illustrated Times , 
doubled its circulation to the staggering figure, 
for the time, of 400,000. Thirty-seven years 
later, the so-called Ardlamont Mystery trial in 
Edinburgh attracted over 100 journalists, who 
filed a total of 1,860,000 words to their papers. 
The staid Scotsman alone devoted twenty col- 
umns a day to the proceedings. No political 
event ever touched off such massive outpour- 
ings of printer's ink. 

How was it shaped from day to day, this 
ongoing version of the world of people, places 
and events beyond the individual reader's per- 
sonal experience that Victorian journalists pre- 
. pared for him to read at the breakfast-table or 
homeward bound on a comrtiutera’ train? We 
know a good deal about the way that edited 
tissue-paper sheets of reporters’ copy were 
transformed into printed folios and distributed 
locally by carts and nationally by express train. 
Brown provides the customary budget of in- 
formation on the increasing productivity of the 
printing machine and the circulation of indi- 
vidual papers, including a scattering of demo- 
graphic data - the economic and social com- 
position of their readership, a more elusive 
■ consideration, Bpt. except in her brief ahej in 
any case dreu inscribed chapter on “Handling 
i tbe News” she tells little of the way. the pages'qf 

copy came Into being in the first place, and of 
how the raw events were processed for.con- 
' sumption. In the communication : of . news 
through any medium, from Red Indians* 
smoke signals to electronics, there is ah in- 
t escapable element of selection. The routine 
i mechanics of news-gathering and presentation 
f that contributed to the discrepancy Iq VictO- 
j rian times are not yet fully documented.; 
i ’ We can be reasonably sure that many events 
t which in one way or another,, directly, or fe- 
I motely, affected the Victorians’ lives were not 

- reported at all. To make.neys, events had to 

• occur prominently, dramBtjcally, or within 

- Certain fixed' soda) contexts, as in politics, the 
y Church, i : the . law, the learned professions. 
a Occasionally *b e conception Of news was en- 

larged lo include the results of what we today 
i- call investigative reporting, three famous inst- 
il ances of which were Henry Mayhew’s classic 
^ series' pn life and labour among the London 
e poor for the Morning Chronicle, William 
Howard Russell's Crimean dispatches, to The 
j. : Time?] which disclosed 1 a scandalous tale of 

* bureaucratic corruption and mj gmahagcnien t 
e ’• at home and military irteptitude Jii the .field, 
it and W. T. Stead's exposd of the International 
ir ■ traffic in child prbstifotes for :the Poll Mall 
i- : Gatctie, a circulation-building stum that backr 
e ' fired on Stead In the. form of spHsrin term. But 
g ordinarily newspa pera were indifferent to the 
it drcuimtances surrounding evdnts. Carefully 
st assembled “backgrounders” were ript part of 
y ’■ ' . the dally’ repe rtory; No* did the ideologies that 
Is ‘determined a paper's editorial p^rition have 
is much dfctomibie Effect oh the selection and 
fo: cOvciagc ofthe day’s: happenings except in so 
ie far' as' the' pr'oprieipi^’ politlddl hhd financial 


interests and connections led to a related 
story's being slanted or suppressed. 

The long battle in the century's first decodes 
to establish freedom of the press as an inalien- 
able civil right had been won, and while gov- 
ernment agencies tried from time to time to 
discourage potentially embarrassing coverage, 
journalism was exempt from overt official 
interference. Strict libel laws exercised an 
indirect form of censorship, but, as if in 
compensation, newspapermen then were not 
hamstrung by any such stringent curbs on the 
reporting of criminal cases sub fudice as 
present-day law imposes. Legal restrictions 
and the prevailing moral climate apart, no ex- 
plicit rules of the game governed the selection 
and treatment of news; as it evolved from a 
grubby trade into a profession fit for gentle- 
men, journalism did not develop a fonnal code 
of ethics. But even in its least trammelled state 
it mint hove had a few rudimentary standards 
of conduct which curbed anarchy with a mea- 
sure of scruple. Outside the old-established 
Sunday press with its radical tradition there 
was a tacit understanding that privacy was to be 
observed and publicity not thrust upon the un- 
willing, at least in respectable society. Sin and 
scandal there had a better chonce of evading 
the news columns than when they occurred 
among "the million". The licence with which 
papers copied one nnother, the general effect 
of piracy being mitigated only by an occasional 
credit line, suggests that whatever other areas 
an informal understanding applied to, it was 
not printed columns viewed as a form of liter- 
ary property. 

We know less than we would tike about the 
precise routine by which news thBt qualified for 
print was filtered from the sum of the day's 
occurrences. We can surmise that the modern 
intelligence network by which a newspaper is 
alerted to various classes of events existed in 
i rudimentary form in Fleet Street, though it was 
s not until the last Victorian years that the tele- 
phone rendered it faster and more efficient. A 
busy London reporter must have spent a fair 
r amount of his paper's money op cab fares in the 

s course of a day. Some had their regular beats, 

i keeping In touch with such dependable news 
e sources as the police, (with whom they had a 
d wary relationship which was at once friendly 
i. and adversarial), magistrates' and other 
i- courts , hospitals , the fire brigade. But how was 

e space allotted? A reporter who was assigned a 

i- • certain number of words when he went out to. 
i- cover, say, a scientific meeting could expect to 

i- see his copy ruthlessly cut if la te-breaking stor- 

-e ies of a multiple homicide in' Brixton , a edn- 
n flagfation iri Birml nghairi, and a shipwreck off 

g the Comish coast competed for the day's fixed 
jf number of columns, but priorities, a century 
if ago Were not always or necessarily today’s; arid 
i- evidences of a Victorian editor's news ,ded- 
rg . sions as th ey a Dnepr In the files at Colindale are 
s’ among the many Indications available to us of 


Newspaper 

Practice 

F. W. Hodgson 

A onri-volume fnt reduction to all aspects of 
newspaper Journalism and the journalist's . 
worid.TJio roleof the edlta ^day-to-day 

practice, reader participation, the running . 
arid practice of foe newspaper, and new 
technology and Its effect on newspa per [ 
practice ere ail examined in detail. ' 
Modem Newspaper Practice Is JnvalOable 
tar students or trainee journalists on NCTJ 
aind degree courses, and journalists on 
, ih-hoyee training programmes. 
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the climate of the public mind for which he 
acted as a surrogate. 

The writers of the general news stories in any 
edition were as nameless as the "two gentle- 
men not very neat about the cuffs and buttons" 
in Bleak House who attended the inquests on 
Nemo’s body and Krook’s less tangible re- 
mains at the Sol’s Arms. The stereotyped no- 
tion we have of these newsmen, some salaried 
(but not extravagantly so), some penny-a-line 
-freelances scraping an edge-of-poverty liveli- 
hood from sniffing out and reporting occur- 
rences the others overlooked, is of a raffish 
company who after the last morning edition 
had been put to bed adjourned to Fleet Street 
taverns for heavy bouts of drinking, smoking 
and talking. Many had served apprenticeships 
on provincial pupers; some were on the way 
back there. But all working journalists, from 
the eminences who revealed what the makers 
and shakers of contemporary society were 
thinking and doing to the seedy scribblers who 
haunted Bow Street police court, contributed 
to the image of the world that newspaper read- 
ers acquired from clay to day. 

Forming a detailed, reliable idea of the 
atmosphere and practices of the Victorian 
news press is not easy, despite the enormous 
size of the surviving product. The memoirs and 
biographies of editors, leader writers and poli- 
tical, foreign and battlefield correspondents 
are invaluable to the historian of Victorian Eng- 
land's domestic politics and foreign relations 
but much less to the student of the everyday 
craft of newsgatliering. Few common reporters, 
the dogsbodies of the trade, left any remi- 
niscences. And the novels of the period, 
otherwise so rich in social detail, are curiously 
unrewarding on this subject. From Regency 

Cleaning up 

John Sutherland 

CHARLES WILSON 

First with the News: The history of W. H. 

Smith 1792-1972 
510pp. Cape. £12.95. 

0224021567 

It is reasonable for someone English to feel a 
little chauvinistic thrill, when flying from 
Heathrow to New York, at the superiority of 
the reading matter offered by the British air- 
port. At the London end the variety of books, 
find tt*e variety and quality of newspapers are 
clearly better. Any ‘review of W.- H. Smith’s 
contribution to English culture must acknow- 
ledge the firm as a force for good ever since 
“Old Morality ” (ie, W. H. Sraithll) opened His. 
first book-stall at' Elision Station, In 1848.Bri-' 
.thin's enviable balance between a strong met-. 
ropoUtan (or ^national*.) p rdf arid a strong 
provincial press .is largely the product of 

Smith's delivery network. The .15,000 miles bf 
liiii loon t-J!.. U_<.1 ii.ii. - - I 


days onward, to be sure, fiction records the 
presence of newspapers in upper and middle- 
class homes, coffee rooms and taverns. It is 
common to see men reading the papers - and 
an occasional woman too: Dickens’s Miss 
Abbey Potterson placidly surveys the news as 
she keeps order at the bar of her dockland pub, 


and Sloppy, also in Our Mutual Friend , “does 
the police in different voices” when he reads 
the crime reports to an enraptured Betty Hig- 
den. But journalism itself turns up in Victorian 
fiction almost entirely in a single context, the 
many electioneering sequences that enliven 
narratives from the riotous campaign and 


'■ *- *law courts 
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Reproduced from John Westmancoat's Newspapers (64pp. British Library. £4.95. 0 712300554). 


and weaknesses of the house history. A major 
strength is that be has had access to the notor- 
iously impenetrable (and apparently tantali- 
zingly incomplete) Smith archive. He has 
clearly also benefited from the confidential 
testimony of members of the firm. The maip 
weakness is a loyalty to his subject which at 
times verges on the hagiographic. Wilson 
writes about the Smiths in the style of Samuel 
Smiles. There Is the same equation made be- 
■ tween personal virtue, diligence and eventual 
public reward in , the form of wealth and 
ermine. The superior goodness of W. H. 
Smith’s is a refrain throughout the book. It was 
common enough for Victorian businessmen to 
put their godliness alongside their commercial 
ambition. As Daniel Macmillan put it when 
founding his Victorian business empire: “We 
booksellers, if we are faithful to our task, all 
are aiding our great Taskmaster to reduce the 
w^rld into order, qnd.behuty and harmony ... 

• at , the same time, it is our. duty to manage our 


those shallow pates who think that a news- 
paper, or its distributors, can survive “in piety 
in a social vacuum regardless of their cost yet 
still representative of a liberal-progressive con- 
sensus where changes of ethos are only in a 
presumed progressive direction”. Wilson’s 
logic is simple: papers cost money to make, 
therefore, they must subscribe to and support a 
capitalist Ideology. This is shareholders’ his- 
tory. 

Wilson reserves the tricky topic of Smith’s 
busybodying censoriousness for his meditative 
final chapters. Historically, the firm has en- 
joyed what amounts to a monopoly of supply at 
transport termini, but frequently (given the 
multiplicity of sales involved at retail level) 
denies the traveller what he wants. Wilson de- 
fends Smith's timidity in matters of stock as a 
necessary evil. Because it is efficient, the firm 
has become large and rich and a tempting legal 
target. To protect itself,, and its efficiency, 

, Smith’S haa tp be cautious. The price of getting 


try physically, but it was Srijith’s who setup the : 
communication channels Which (unlike the 
railways) have survived arid eyolved with:the' 
information revolution of ;the' twentieth ecu- 

■ ft«y. ■’ ; 

AIL this deserves the chi*ers| which Charles 
Wilsqn leads in His history qf the firm . There is, 

■ 1 however, another side, to the newspaper trade 

which Smith's dominate psrouqers, wholesale - 
ers arid distributors. Wilson likes to picture his 
.. Subject less as q firm than an extended family: 

. - With a “peculiarly organic qualify*.. Bill brilhe 
/ - ;dis6*jyiied edge of the. Smith’s , empire there: 
i^maihc^nditiorisofanachronisricaily Victo-. 
rian exploitation. The retail newspaper trade 
retain?, J think, the oi^Iy Systematic use of child 
. labbujr, for the household, dejiveryof news- 
papers, Arid the front ic Ihdj vidu^ls Who live by 
, j hawking evening papers 'at the, mouths .of 
■ ; Underground stations aw direct descendants' 
of the peddlers of a ljuridred yephj ago, their 
unearthly, incomprehensible yells about final 
editions the last of the. cries of pld Jjpndptt*- 
From what I cap observe, paper-tv en'dtngiiv 
England is a hard life. In America,. roqririnjf 
deliveries are made by unlpniti^j’ ijmforoied 
men in trucks, and strCettcbrner; plfChes are* 
occupied by efficient autgnjaU which yawn but- 
a paper in return for a quarter. ■ 

• Wilson's book (which' tpjresripie Whs C bra- 
missioned by W: H.„ Smith) ha&the strengths 


■ oS cl ■ .... y- . ■ o’Qrtats Is not having something less safe on 

T 0miC hfa ^ ri P n . 1 ^ e >Vllson, i Evrir since W.H.S, II took over as the mis- 
espectally whCn he pursues hu vision of Smith’s . .sionaiy of the North Westeni line the firm’s 
godly capitalist^ to .? rhapsodic O- tfltituda: : activities have been controlled % 

Far fro tn roeh ting the: Wealih and status aftho part- . ^ ai \ se J Iease agreements with stations . 

iters, the employees accepted it as a natural and well And the nature Of the British libel laws makes 

deserved consequence br the characteristic common ' mem quite Unfairly .accountable for the cen- 
to everyone, tlje proprietors arid thbsq co-partners tents of the material they handle. Some nainful 

they recruited |o the service of the business - total and;; Oh one Occasion fwht>n i 

devotion, to the welfare of the business and iKbae who UtioioiiR RnriVin A> ^ ier ^^° I 1 oas ly 

vtorkqd in It, which was seen os overriding even the : . SKSLJa?? wq9 ^judged by 

individual imprests bf the partners and their families: ^rnweeK),. ©xpensiye ; lessons have made 

a concept of ah Ark of thb Covqnimt: the prime duty Smith s understandablycautiQus.Butwhat is 

. or the “brotherhood” was Its safe keeping, v . Striking in a firm so involved with journalism is 

ThU would be more cdnvincing if Wi|son Weridli^rob^erS th ® 

Property, Viscorait HambNenW labouring : S5S2K at 


feat it has never dqrip anything which thb 
mendliest observer: copfo ball, crii^adingl ' 
no^ riibntioned by 


properly Yiscpoqt Hambledeit’a) labouring :i oompIfiJm 
army sulk. Mbg'ii be « w Un ted ta w.nl 


..vTliwn s meoiogtcai sympathy with Smith's Wholly urifcritical L* ‘i 

owriera takes the form of meeting asides \ is packed' w,i h U n8book 

against "Marxist, post-Marxlstaqd seini-Marx- • • den ,‘ 

1st historian?", whp ;tire "crilical of dabitailst , : and Ihe growth of rpad 

obnlribu'lomlo^clrt p^bud ^buyug. 


being 8 first 

, SnUth‘sh^^M(|vo|ya up^^ea?Ho8oo^a^ j 


editonal skirmishes at Eatanswill onward ^ 
common reporter almost never 
spite Dickens's early initiation in tE* 
h,s continuing participation in it u ^ 
newspaper editor (briefly, of theD flSy £ 
and later as editor of two succesS? S 
papers, in his novels he visited Fleet St2 
for its journalistic associations but asa hJJ 
locale in David Copperfield’s youth TW 
entry under “newsman" in an 
directory of Dickens characters ref enTS 
philoprogenitive Adolphus Tetterby [d 
H aunted House’' .• Thackeray worked fa ih 
Tones and other papers, but in his novtkfa 
joumahsts, again, are not news-gafa^ 
Trollope's Tom Towers, who exposed fc 
flagrant abuse of a charitable trust at Hirau’s 
Hospital, was editor in effect, if not in title d 
the all-knowing, all-powerful Jupiter. 

Conventional historians may demos 
such hard-to-document aspects of Victoria 
journalism as mere atmospherics, a coknnfe 
and often picturesque byway on the peripkj 
ofthesubject. But they are no farther remwd 

from the centre than records of life in vicaruei 
are separable from the formal history of Vi» 
nan religion. Journalism is not, nor was ill 
Victorian times, solely a matter of strata 
and physical and economic operation, ceutri* 
in the business office (the Victorians' couslii|- 
house) and the press room. What weal oal 
the world of the reporters and the disorder 
“editorial chambers” to which they brougfutk 
news and packaged it for print has its otfn fin 
place in the historical account. Itisunfornumt 
that so promising a title as Victorian Newtek 
Newspapers was not saved for a book utd 
researched as Lucy Brown’s but with mod 
wider scope. 


figures on this elusive subject. Wilson threads 
an expert way through the multitudincnasepa- 
rate leasing agreements which made upSnrim, 
Victorian railway bookstall emp&e. Ik 
chronicle has a kernel of human interest b tk 
father-son friction between the first two W.H. 
Smiths. Father was a dynamo, monomsdaal 
in his dedication to making 8 fortune out of 
farthings. His son was never married to trade'? 
the same obsessive way. His first inctoitioi 
was to go into the Church. Frustrated to Hat, 
he consolidated the business only (o gd into 
politics as soon as he decently could, kavfa 
management to gifted outsiders. ' 
Wilson convincingly identifies the “battled 
will" between the Smiths In the 1840s ffll* 
first of the three turning-points in the evoluW* 
of the firm. The next was the move frirat*. 
way bookstalls to high-street shops in 
change of character masterminded by 
St John Hornby (who emerges as a ■■ 

hero almost greater than Smith the 
The third turning-point was “going puboT* 
1949. One might detect a fourth in Sa® 
vanguard role in the current cpnversofl 
London’s mainline stations into Amei) , » 
style shopping malls. , • ■ . 

Successful . negotiation of these turpr 
points largely explains how Smith's . 
trived to grow from small newsagent to-JW 
al institution. But overall, Wilson s stUDy®^ 
gests that their long-lastlhgness owes -j 

canny sense of when not to turn. 
always known their limitatipns.'They h.j ... | 
for instance, expand into Scotland and W 
tempting as it must have been, la j 

•methods, they hayebeen a senslblyaa- 1 ^ j 

fiye'firfe: In the past ten years, their j 
into the LP and book-club parked as* 
mHSsiye, but late in the . day. 1 . Oth ers J.-| 

, '! they clean up. Their ihexorable . 

tribute to the virtue of leapiug { 

always on to provenly solid g roar 4'^i I &.' I 
- There ■ . Is, oqe concludes, 

. appropriate in the English anpnyim^.^:.. 
were) of Smith’s name. If we dislike 
ft? unimaginative,, safe stock, its 
cenqy, its, cosy dominance of the r?* 1 ^ . 
high streets 1 of England - it. is 
English selves we dislike} the selves^* . 

' f to read the Telegraph or an Agatha 
the journey to me half-paid-for 
suburbs: rAnd, as with the.-morug*^ : 
Rock or the ravens in the Tower , it to i 

in our best interest that W. H. Smith ^ 
should sit at Huston for ever' more.. 
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the economics of the most threatened parts of 
the printing industry, is mainly felt, whether in 
offices or in generally published material, not 
in the spoken (and broadcast ) word taking over 
from the written word, but in all the new ways 
of handling the written word itself, for exam- 
ple, the "electronic newspaper” on which the 
more "far-out" boffins at British Telecom are 
even now at work. It will be written by journal- 
ists, probably of a lamentably unreconstructed 
kind. It will be spoken by them - or others - on 
to recording machines. It - together with pic- 
tures and graphics - will be transmitted by 
cables (probably traditional telephone lines) 
during the small hours to plugged-in domestic 
recorders. The ordinary "reader" will be able 
to "read" (ie, listen to) it, browse through it, 
look at its pictures and generally use, even file 
it, just like a traditional newspaper, all with the 
aid of a pocket-sized screen and play-back 
gadget, plus headphones. Or something like 
that. The point, however it works technically, 
is that the whole process will - or would - be 
dealing in the written or at least composed 
word without anything being printed and with- 
out any paper. Yet, the essential nature of the 
journalist's role will be unchanged, as will be 
the nature of the consumer's needs and prefer- 
ences met in this way. Only the printer will 
have grounds for regret - and any publisher 
who fails to adapt to the new technology as and 
when it becomes cost-effective. 

So, let us establish the primary distinction 
between the printed and the composed word, 
although of course the composed word may be 
printed and the printed word almost always has 
first to be composed. Secondly, let us accept 
that t he printed word, as such, is important and 
only important in the context of the commer- 
cial preoccupations of printers and their direct 
industrial dependents and technological com- 
petitors, while all that matters culturally, if 
that, is the fate of the written or composed 
word. 

In the very long term the printed word prob- 
ably is doomed. It will be surprising if, in the 
year 2100, printing continues to account for 
more than a negligible fraction of the recording 
and conveying of the written or composed 
word, Paper is bound to become progressively j 
scarcer and more costly, quite apart from the ( 
environmental inhibitions on limitless depre- ] 
dation of diminishing forests. Space con- | 

straints will progressively discourage reliance j 

on the printed word for record-keeping and 
archival purposes. Electronic and, perhaps 1 , 
photographic alternatives will go on getting 
cheaper and better. The economics oEdtstribu- 
tionwiU increasingly deter publishers- and the 
Post Office - from moving gigantic quantities 
and weights of paper around by the- antique 
ajid labour-intensive technologies of road , rail 
and air (let alone sea), although facsimile 
tranSmission may spin out the life of the paper- 
borne word a little Ipnger, 

But the electronic competitors to the paper- ' 
bome word have a very long way to go before 
ttiey overwhelm ithe short-term economic : . 
a^vantuges and thje centuries ot cultural Con- 
ditioning which still favour the printers, many ! 
of whom are doing ibid are likely to Continue to ' 
do extremely well - not least, thanks to the .1 
energetic application of electronics to: their i 
own businesses. 


do newspapers clearly retain their superiority. 
The pre-nineteenth-century technology 
no longer dominates either in performance 
or in cast the twentieth-century technolo- 
gies of microphone, camera, recorder, trans- 
mitter. ether, cable, satellite and domestic re- 
ceiver. In their spheres television and radio are 
quicker, better, cheaper and usually preferred. 

Newspapers, or some of them, are, howev- 
er, superior in other ways. They can individual- 
ly be carried around more easily, read at will in 
any location, browsed through in any sequ- 
ence. selected for their preferred style, tone or 
political bias and consulted for current in- 
formation, not least about the timing and con- 
tent of the offerings of the rival medium. They 
can accommodate, too, vastly larger numbers 
of words than their broadcast rivals, especially 
on news and current affairs, and can therefore 
offer more information in greater depth about 
a much larger number of stories, to say nothing 
of carrying classified advertisements and de- 
tailed service information. 

Even so, what has gone or is going is the 
peculiar advantage, so important until the 
1920s, of fast mass circulation. It is hard to 
doubt, after allowing for the well-known Brit- 
ish tendency to keep institutions alive for at 
least twenty and sometimes fifty years beyond 
their useful life-span, that those features which 
remain comparative advantages of the press 
over radio and television will progressively be 
most successfully exploited by more flexible, 
specialized, local, weekly and/or cheap pub- 
lications which do not have to compete head- 
on with the national broadcast media. 


ral Cassandras to gnash their teeth over, culture of the spoken word and Hi 
However irrational, uneconomic, unhealthy, the written word becoming inn * 2? 1 * 
expensive and spuriously sanctified, the book vorced from one another Yet tta ■ 4 
seems likely to continue to employ the printer spoken word use the same laneuaw ^ 
for a long time to come. have seen, there is an almost Su? 1 ' 

Other printing has probably an equally se- gradations between the one and 
cure future for the time being, because, how- developing inability, or diveririno 01 !.? - ^ 

ever electronically sophisticated business deal effectively with both a nd the 61 

organizations and a few brave individuals be- separate cultures to deveioo e 
come, they still have lo accept that they live in a turns its back in despair on the niw m 
world that is electronically illiterate; and, to an ugly and dangerous 
therefore, before the product "goes public" it what needs to be a unitary culture ^ * 
has to be committed to paper - and that means If the “official”, expert trained v' ^ , 

printing. So, the printed word is not dead and able, academic and profession^’ woS 
has a future But what of the written or com- touch too far with the popular 
p^ word? tional Md po|itical whem^ S 

1 h M k ltS ?i ure 1 IS secure because jt is indis ‘ the conser >t of the governed to the^ 
pensable and fundamental to the whole pro- the governors is forged or withhdd^ 

cess of human thought and action beyond the democracy will go adrift EltheJT 

“S, eV ^ rV° tbe , g£umn 8; conveying and baffled rage, will rend the purveyoKi 
retaining of knowledge, to the development whole arcane apparatus of the “offidii"™ 
and commumcation of general and abstract ten culture; or ihe lettered establEn^ 

to 1 CTeat,Ve and artistic be tem P ted to disregard and periiapXdJ 
use of words. Words are the atoms of language; as ignorant and vulgar the whole laity 2 
and language is the sine qua non of man’s ad- exclusive rights of decision for IheLlJ^ 
vance beyond the level of the beasts. Words the grounds of superior understanding 
have to be carefully and reflectively put The prevention of these nightmares iistife 
togetherand availably recorded if thought and the humble role of the journali^C 
J 0 ad ™ce and accumulate, modest his or her actual aitTrSS 
With nothing but spontaneous speech and the ing together the two ends of this fissipwt* 

fntS^r t m Trf 0ry, i Very htl e lf f?l° f mankind ’ s cu lfore. At a time when journalists’ S 
wteliectual development could have occurred self-confidence in their profession andeEl 

ZSSAT- V 1 ™' thC com P° sed word > sensitivity must be at their lowest ebb tins » 

S P ur P° ses practice tury, thanks to proprietorial indifference ri 

J ft enw o rd m one form or another, is with industrial adversity, it is worth reaffirming to 

iis to stay, fodeed, thanks to more widespread creed and reminding ourselves that nr 

education, better recording technology and medium is the word -not just the written, d 

■imply more people, there is more of it today less the printed, word - and that our esetfnl 

an ever before. wares are understanding by "us" of 

The spoken word will, however, survive too; "they" are up to. All the rest, including if ku 

md there is a somewhat more real danger, not ever so the death of the printed woid, b m 

>f the written word being driven out, but of the instrumentality and changing technology. 


ecuuar advantage, so important until the and language is the sine qua non of man's ad- 
920s, of fast mass circulation. It is hard to vance beyond the level of the beasts. Words 

oubt, after allowing for the well-known Brit- have to be carefully and reflectively put 

n tendency to keep institutions alive for at together and availably recorded if thought and 

ast twenty and sometimes fifty years beyond knowledge are to advance and accumulate 
leir useful life-span, that those features which With nothing but spontaneous speech and the 
imam comparative advantages of the press human memory, very little if any of mankind’s 
rer radio and television will progressively be intellectual development could have occurred 
ost successfully exploited by more flexible, or reached us. Thus, the composed word 
.eaahzed, local, weekly and/or cheap pub- which still for most purposes means in practire 
;^hVh h t ° TJ ha !f t0 ““j 5 . 616 head ' written word in one form or another, is with 
VSL SSJST 1 br ° adcast “ ed,a - us t0 stfl y- Indeed, thanks to more widespread 

remediable cause of education, better recording technology and 
e predicted decline of national newspapers simply more people, there is more of it today 
is, of course, been their appalling industrial than ever before. y 
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Newspapers, though, face ail altogether 
more challenging threat and a much shorter 
; Kptizop for survival. This steins from two 
' causes, one of which is structural and foe other 
of which fs perhaps pot irremediable. t*he hey-j • 
idf-nflwsjpfipets depended bri two great 
- jof pre-nme teen jh-ce ritijry technology; 1 . 

.'• v , the pricing press and the railway, riflned and 
developed in the nineteenth cenlury ahd finally 
, end folly exploited iq the .early twentieth cep- ■ 
fury ■'These we re whaf! made possible thetWo ; 

, pHIere !pf press economics; daily distribution 
arid mbss, circulatlohi On. that base and phTl 
alonpjwas biiiU foe whole fabric of ; fast news i 
’ a^d quick- comment, popular journalism ajtd ■ : 
/ entertainment, Touting Information, and mass 
advertising, low cpvqr prices pnd linrivalied 
opportunities for political propaganda which i 
inspired and. attracted the great newspaper ' 
magnates to such extraordinary feals of invest y. 
nient> competition and ruthless , dynamism' 
Thanks to! the constraints in, the Broadcisting ; 1 
Acfs and the BBC Charter, only as a vehicle for 
political propaganda ’dnd; for foe., bjore: 
special ized and Bui ky routirid i qfoj^atfohf 


the predicted decline of national newspapers 
has, of course, been their appalling industrial 
relations and the grotesque “costs" (an unduly 
polite word for practices which, when under- 
taken by other demanders of money with 
menaces, attract a different name) associated 
with them. The hazardous nature of the pre- 
dictive sciences is vividly illustrated by the fact 
that, just when terminal doom was being con- 
fidently pronounced, Eddie Shah, Robert 
Maxwell and Rupert Murdoch have shown 
themselves laudably determined to break out 
at least from the most ludicrous of Fleet Street 
customs and constraints. It at last begins to 
look as though they could actually succeed. If 
they do, they will certainly extend the lease of 
life of the mass, circulation daily newspaper. 
Even so, m the longer run, for the reasons 
already giVen, the structural fundamentals are 
against the papers (though not the entrep- 
reneurs, who can be expected to be the first to 
move with the future times); But what of other 
prihted products, which may coarsely be di- 
vided into a small fraction of books and near- 
books on the one hand and the great mass of 
ephemeral trash, useful as some of it may be 
on the other? 

: Unlike newspapers, wWch depend on being, 
cheap; fast and mass-circulated, books still get 
by; on being expensive, slow and, compara- 
■tively, low-volume. There Is ho comparable 
y structural. threat to the economics of this form 
of printing ~ beyond the already mentioned 
very long-term constrictions on the paper- 
■borne word. Yet, what is a book but closely 
printed pages, with or without attractive illus- 
.trations, bound together with more or Less ele? 
gance and economy? Pride and Prejudice is 
necushrily a composition, almost necessarily a 


The tyranny of facts 


Craig Brown 


accuracy - the most casual browser Hum# 
Fleet Street could see that - but rather it hi 
reverence for whatever is ready and erefca 
and reportable. 

News coverage in the press has always been The better-regarded American newspipen 
doomed to scurry after facts that are already and magazines have institutionalized tlh 
defunct; the heat of the chase distracts news banality, employing “fact checkers" to east 
reporters from ever reflecting on the artificial- that there is factual evidence to support c*d 

lty of their quarry. News events explode, and every word a writer produces. This ex- 
change colour a at j whizz Into nothing with all dence must usually consist of a previously 

the speed and excitement of fireworks; those lished journal In which the statement ha 

who spend tune doggedly sifting through old already appeared, or, in the case of ao inW 

shells will miss the next firework, a different view, a clearance with the interviewee tb 

pattern, a duferent noise, a different colour. what he is sold to have said is both whalbes* 

The title of Eddie Shah’s newspaper - Today- and what he meant to say. Everything®! 

enshrines the absurd time-scale of all daily have been said before and thought befctfh® 

newspapers: they report yesterday's news os If ginality has no precedent and is therefore® 

it were today s while being absorbed in tomor- checkable and un factual, Irony is taken M 


It were today's while being absorbed in tomor- 
row, which, when It appears, will be yesterday. 
The fantasy of a better tomorrow now seems 
acknowledged by The Times, which carries the 
word “Tomorrow” in large type every day in its 
top left-hand comer. This is how the stories 
developed today, the newspapers seem to say, 
and tomorrow we will understand them. But, 
Of course, tomorrow never comes. The story- 
telling can never stop, and qny story without a 
previously imposed finale (such as that 


a composmon, almost necessarily a u rZT T-T * sucn 38 ™ 

H.i* only a book because of the , SS L? aJMWkwy^ fieflpn. biography) i, .re-. 
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rday. ly, observation flattened. Facts march 
leems battalions, .all present and correct.lt wow« 

ss the hard to exaggerate the' extent of this 
’in its madness. 

tories This approach, if not these methods, bp* 
) say, ing ground in areas of British journal 
But, tionally open to the unimpeded writer. In *? 
story- market newspaper arts pages, for ins^ 
out a novelets are Interviewed In a mannerjrt® 
that suggests that their novels are esse^ 
is re-, obscure ways of conveying facts ab^ji®® 
most ' selves' more Convincingly rommunlcalw®, 
the • chat. When T was Asked to review radio fw 


a " d J i8l ' n SBfdlfli^ tendering, im' ! : ^ P“““ eraerged, waswhal }ougo! 

? n ^tvor To CpverCaMpttel.'iapes : , ^ ^ ut * e phoned, various 'radio 

L f J^,^« ^ efp,pcp ' :Vou actualty. ISiShS? Med and researchers 

egjedajljf if you ora busy end drive about or ” . ylde ?ll! - lh . P lar 6 e “M* of news-: mq> thought. PoUing is prefcrired.tp ^ 

common sense lo individusl sense, 


work withyour hands,- more likely, fo i-eread If ' ' to 

If you do it this way. ; P w to idiosyncrasy (Indeed the very ^ 

llsblng most books, measured by the bulk of on omvSni 8 ^ ^ “«raeno .colleges or : of "humorous" columns.) On books P»^ 

“P libli ® hera ”. ^at ’ tb ’f™ too, the relentless pursuitof the factua^ 

foeyshouW be read. Tbe money is made justos . fo re^JharJS^^ n ^ct of the creative is espoused,^ 

much, or more, on books whlrfi nta'tirt* Others say and do an hnuins* . __ . . , j I — i+A mm-es* 


referred tb or ^ m6re usyaUy - displayed br- m 1 ^ ^ J.fyPP^hoMestyte; :j, diaries of dull dead^ witere taking 

electronJd media to patcb up With the appeal of ■ 1 ?" 1 1 0r P holls PubUc , The proud philistinism of foe ne# t^ 

; l? 99 k ^- 0 . b j 8Ct e foan their anneal a * 7 1 lo didid.’wheio ^ ' 
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Alarms and diversions 


Pa ul Smith 

alastair hetherington 

Lj, Newspapers andTelevIslon 

3i^J. Macmillan. £27.50 (paperback, £9.50). 
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journalists, the evidence of this book suggests, 
doit lo Please themselves. Alastair Hethering- 
ton's fly-on-the-newsroom-wali report on how 
Ihe headlines are handled in print and on the 
screen conveys a sense of a group for which 
frenzied activity comes close to constituting its 
own purpose, not so much a job as a way of 
getting through the day without pausing for 
doubts. You can get ulcers simply by reading 
the account given here of the hour before the 
transmission of News at Ten on October 31, 
1983. Some of the newsmen in this survey 
rationalize their work in terms of the tastes of 
their readers or viewers, but the identification 
of the customers often seems vague. The Dally 
Ms news editor allegedly thinks in terms of 
-the hopes, fears and preoccupations of a 
struggling middle class", but so broad a spec- 
trum can hardly have been of much guidance to 
him ki deciding whether “Maggie Mauls the 
Market" should displace a Raffles-type escape 
from police custody as the paper's “splash", 
journalists seem to spend most of their time 
unhealthily closeted with each other: the crony 
in El Vino’s is a more real target for what they 
write than the man in the Clapham omnibus. 
Hey compose their pieces, some of the re- 
sponses to Hetherington’s enquiries tell us, for 
“their editors, their wives or themselves". 


More sociology of this peculiar body, turned 
at once outwards to the whole world and in- 
wards on itself, might have helped to explain 
the kind of product it supplies, but this is a 
study not so much of what newsmen are as of 
how they go about their functions, as revealed 
by extensive fieldwork in both newspaper and 
television newsrooms, concentrating on the 
hour-by-hour taking of the editorial decisions 
which bring what has been judged to be news 
into the public view, and using the 1984-5 coal 
dispute as its principal test of the merits and 
defects of modem news coverage. The cross- 
section is broad, despite the fact that denial of 
access to the Express and the Sun meant the 
omission of any of the “most strident" popular 
papers. 

Hetherington's long journalistic experience 
helps him and his collaborators to give an in- 
sider's view of the processes which make - as 
much as register - the news, and of the pace and 
pressure which are both their essential dyna- 
mic and their inescapable limitation. While we 
are mostly looking at the shaping of raw mate- 
rial in the newsroom, n useful chapter by Innis 
Macbeath on newspaper reporting of the min- 
ers' strike gets across the difficulties of primary 
news-gathering in the front line. This may be 
the best available introduction (o how news is 
made. It is certainly among the more optimistic 
recent studies of the topic. Hetherington has 
little time for the Glasgow University Media 
Group. Whatever his reservations about the 
popular sheets, he finds, especially perhaps In 
television news, a high level of commitment in 
Britain to accurate and fair reporting. 

The only hint of fundamental unease lies in 


The end of the debate? 


Anthony Howard 

NEIL POSTMAN 

Amusing Ourselves to Death; Public discourse 
in Ihe age of show business 
184pp. Heinemann. £9.95. 
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Nearly 130 years ago the famous Lincoln v 
Douglas debates took place in Illinois. At the' 
Gist of them, held in the small town of Ottawa, 
(be arrangement was that Judge Stephen A. 
Douglas should speak first for an hour, Abra- 
ham Lincoln would then hold forth for an hour 
and a half and, finally, that the Judge should 
rcpond for the space of half an hour. In fact', 
ihat ranked as a rather skimped occasion: four 
years previously, at a similar debate held in 
Peoria, the Judge had opened the proceedings 
by speaking for three hours, whereupon Lin- 
eoh) had suggested a supper-break, after which 
ihe audience filed back from their homes eager 
for a further bout of dialectical sustenance last- 
a further four hours. Similar feats of audi- . 
wre endurance were by no means unknown 
d*ewhere; at' around the same time those 
attending Spurgeon’s Tabernacle in London 
*tre said to be disappointed if a sermon did 
Ml last well into its second hour. • J 

• Whatever elke may have happened over the; 
P8*t hundred years, it is sadly evident that ihe 
human, attention span, has slipped. It 
done so, according to Neil Postman, pre- 
®ely because of the Information explosion, 
before the coming of the idiot lantern 
every living-room, the invention of . the 
^paph- and the zealous way in which it was 
■Opioited by even small-town newspapers - 
“^nl thal foe kind of discussion pursued by 
Tttiwln ana Douglas ceased to have much 
1 or relevance. Afloat on a sea of 

“^formation , the normal citizen no long- 
erwt ahy: need to apply himself to serious 
requiring any. thought or action on his 
, l*? Pfo- The age of mature , deliberation 
.. “yforteridcred to, the era of meaningless 


however, was to cotne. The inVen- 
• JJ? ^ fo6 wire photograph, gave an air of 
, reality to far-away places of which we 

at * d understood less. It put, as it 
P 0 ^ 8 of thp day" (a concept quite 

^Uhcoln) into a frame, suggesting that if 
rfojjjy foeant something while, in fact, adding 
*^8 to our knowledge or experience. The 
^rUty of this dual revolution - Involving the , 


short-hand of the headline and the visual image • t 
- was, Professor Postman maintains, the epis- \ 
temology of the written word, particularly as it < 

manifested itself in books based on argument. ( 
All that, moreover, was before television. If l 
the situation was depressing then, it is desper-.. 
ate now - with books threatening to go down 
entirely before the distractions of the silver 
screen. It is not that any thought-controller will 
need to ban books, as George Orwell feared; it 
is simply that no one will possess the necessary 
application to want to read them. Taking his 
text from Aldous Huxley's Brave New World, 
Professor Postman already sees television as 
fulfilling the role of Huxley’s “feelies": 

Entertainment Is the supra-ideology of all discourse 
on television. No matter what is depleted, or from 
what point of view* the overarching presumption Is 
that it is there fop our amusement and pleasure. That 
Is why, even on news shows, which provide us daily 
with fragments of tragedy and barbarism, we are' 
urged by the newscasters to "join them tomorrow” . 

We accept the newscasters' invitation because we 
know that the "news” is not to be taken seriously, 
that it is all fun, so to say. 

It is not, of course, a novel thesis- and it has 
been presented more persuasively, If less 
forcefully, in the past by some television pro- 
fessionals themselves (notably In Britain by 
John Whale in The Half-Shut Eye ; published 
in 1969). Professor Postman, howover, is an 
accomplished polemicist and he enters into foe 
part of a prophet of woe with zest. Some of his 
chosen targets are perhaps too readily obvious 
and not all will seem to have much immediate 
relevance to the English reader; he‘ devotes 
' two separate chapters to the American g°Spel 
shows and to the use of political commercials 
on United States television - both of which, 
thankfully, are as yet remote from British exr 

perience. Nor is he quite fair to foe occasional 

shod. deed that has shone out from the Amer- 
ican networks. He derides an. eighty-minute 
ABC discussion "special” that followed, the 
showing of the controversial H-bomb. film.7ne. 

. Day Aftfr in 1983, but makes no reference^ ■ 
all to the rather^ more influential. heatings of • 
Senator J; William Fulbright's FbfotoV ■' 
lations Committee on the Vietnam War which ' 
ail three networks Mrried Menty' y^Bgo. 
Admittedly, on: CBS one of the moje cru«aj 
hearings was droppfcdfoprder tomaKe wayfor . 
'arepeetsbo^^^ 

. mteht be thought to^ wt - 

central point that ^the problem ^that tele- 
vision presents ui, with entertaining arfoj^ 

matter but that all subject matte* k presented-. 

. ; as entertaining’’ • 


the assertion that news tends to be presented in 
such a way as to reinforce the status quo and 
discourage major reforms. Perhaps because 
they want to huddle up to the rest of us for 
warmth; perhaps because they have so hazy a 
notion of the audience they are addressing nnd 
fear to offend it; perhaps, as some of those 
quoted here would evidently like to believe, 
because they represent a cross-section of the 
society in which they operate, journalists are 
allegedly prone to “sociocentralism" (the Eco- 
nomic and Social Research Council, which fi- 
nanced some of the research, set a sociologist 
to mind Professor Hetherington, and one gues- 
ses that this is Howard Tumber's term rather 
than that of the ex-editor of the Guardian). 
Their leading unstated assumption is said to be 
that “we live in a liberal democracy and want to 
secure its continuity and harmony so far as 
possible" - hence a bins against anything tend- 
ing to rock the boat, though not in this analysis 
such a strong one as to exclude the representa- 
tion of minority or unpopular views. It is hard 
to assess the validity of this thesis without n 
closer examination of content, especially in the 

FIFTY YEARS ON 

The TLS of February 22, 1936, published a 
review by C. H. C. Pirie-Gordon of Hilaire 
Belloc’s The Battle Ground, from which the 
following extracts are taken: 

Mr. Belloc’s “battle ground" is Syria, and in a 
characteristic preface he explains that he sees 
“a special design in the story of Syria and 
particularly of Israel, reaching a climax at the 
Crucifixion" .... In denling with Islam Mr. 
Belloc insists upon regarding it rather as so 
extreme a Reformation as to be a heresy, but 
not a new religion - a violent reaction in favour 
of simplicity of life and creed in a world which 
had become oppressed by the complications of 
the legal and social systems and the theological 
hair-splitting of quarrelsome divines. . . .The 
Greek conquest of Syria, [was] "the best piece 
of temporal good fortune, perhaps, that ever 
befell our civilization,” for it ushered in "that 


area of language and image, than is here 
attempted, and hard lo know precisely how 
effectively the presentation of news operatesto 
influence social consciousness and action. 
Hetherington's own empirical “seismic scale" 
of news values indicates how the criteria of 
what constitutes news teeter on the line be- 
tween the spheres of information and enter- 
tainment, and the ambiguity becomes especial- 
ly acute with television, which may now have 
displaced other media, as Hetherington thinks 
it did during the coal dispute, as the main 
channel of news to Ihe public. This is a word- 
oriented book, in which television is handled 
largely in terms of what is said, and it tends to 
leave aside both the power of the picture and 
the propensity of news by image to reduce the 
recipients lo the role of mere spectators, from 
whom the effort and the imagination required 
to read and interpret print are no longer de- 
manded. News has always been in part a show: 
Professor Hetherington's work leaves open the 
question of how far some of the techniques and 
values of modern journalism risk degrading it 
to a diversion. 


great thousand years between the excellent 
arrival or the Greeks" and the evil advent of 
Islam .... Syria is again, as it was in the days 
of the ancient Egyptian Empire, a couatry of 
racial and religious super-impositions .... 
Antioch, once the capital of the Seleucids and 
the "Eye of Christendom,” is still, he finds, a 
personality. If so she is like some more than 
centenarian celebrity of other days living in a 
remote retirement on an exiguous pension, 
forgotten even by her neighbours and without 
• influence .... Nor is Mr. Belloc easy about 
present conditions in Syria. He finds them 
artificial and unnatural, and fears what ihe 
near Future may hold for the French experi- 
ment, the British experiment and foe Zionist 
experiment, all of which, and particularly the 
last, nre distasteful to local Asiatic senti- 
ment .... 
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THE ART AND CULTURE OF 
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W* asterf some ho veto to comment 
briefly on what they take to be the 
outstanding features of journalism in their 
countries of origin, particularly with 
respect to press freedom. 

South Africa 
Christopher Hop e 

It is impossible for me lo think of the English- 
language press in South Africa without feel- 
ings of gratitude. The fact that the term 
“English press” became for the Notionalist 
Afrikaner government an expression of abuse 
was reason enough. But there were others. I 
did not read the papers for news of sport, or the 
weather, or the Royal Family, or even for the 
echoes, impossibly faint and remote, that 
reached us from the world outside, which we 
called “overseas”. What I got from papers 
such as the Pretoria News and the Rand 
Daily Mai 1 and the Cape Times were reports 
from the front line, the latest on the pass laws 
and influx control, bannings, detentions, 
police warnings and government threats of 
worse to come if we did not all toe the line. The 
English papers did not only report - they 
reacted, complained, condemned. I got from 
them the sense of attnck which I missed almost 
everywhere else. The English churches were 
too circumspect, the English universities, re- 
duced to all but a token black presence, pro- 
tested but knuckled under; English politicians, 
seeing their parliamentary minority further re- 
duced with every ejection, groaned and fell 
silent. Through the 1950s, 60s and 70s, the 
contagion of apartheid, the obedience it de- 
manded and the dullness it bred, touched ev- 
erything. 

The best black journalism began in the 1950s 
and was to be found in not a newspaper but a 
magazine called Drum. Its publisher and its 
best-known editors, Anthony Sampson and 
Tom Hopkinson, were white, but the majority 
of its readers were black. In its legendary 
period Drum produced a degree of talent that 
has nor been equalled: Ezekiel Mphahlele, 
Bloke Modisane, Can Themba, Casey “Kid’’ 
Motsisi and Lewis Nkosi. The suppression and 
scattering of these writers left a hole which was 
not filled for twenty years. They represented a , 
literary flowering which went far beyond any- 1 
thing to be found in the white English press , 
which had never cared much for matters of , 
style. The English newspapers were really stil I i 
fighting the Boer War and writers were not < 
needed at the front. Journalists on the white 
opposition papers might attack apartheid, but j 
the writers at Drum (and later at itssister news- | 

paper, the Golden City Post) went home to it. ] 
Drum wrote of the penal conditions of farm ( 
labourers, the bulldozing of townships, Miss : i 
• Africa beauty contests and love across the col- y 
.our bar; it was racy and streetwise, arid estab- j 
tisheda genuine connection with its readers in j 
the townships. Because Itt journalists worked ■ , 
at the rock:faceof apartheid their writing had a j, 
vigour a White quite jinnvalled until ihe 1970s, 1 \« 
when something o t the same spirit Was, revived j 
m the wprkof poets such a* Wally Setae, the t 
township teles of Mbulelo Mzamane arid the ' < 
waters of thjs m&ghzine Staff rider; ' , 

The Afrikaans newspapeis were organs 'of t 
the party, arid so nothing could be expected [ 
from them.. They spent thejr tiriie thanking the ■. a 
minister. Not infrequently they were owned V 
and directed by the minister concerned. Since i 
the racial doctrines of the National. Party - : < 
‘ Afrikarierdorii q n the march" as B. j| Vorster ' f 
. called It - and the interests or the state were i i 
regarded as identical, attempts by the English j 
press tp empty slops on the droops, were re- t 
garded as near, treason.,*.. ’ 

:l Laws weje enacted, police dispatched, re- . , 
porters censured rind threats of banning? made * « 
.With mbqbtonoUs;regularity. Editors were, cat- t, 
peted, and: barely a -month -seemed to- go by > ' h 
when thri English-language papers ,wete riot ‘ n 

^ually enjoined "to put their houses In prder B i ( 

FbrreasOns beat known to itself, the govern- ' g, 
ment preferred slbw. stipngulailon to outrlgbt . v 
decapitation. Demanding obedience' With ' b 
menaces was the way it worked! I can remem- ' *, 
berin the 1960s hovtj VictorNortonoftbp Cape L 
Times frequently reduced the henchmen b'ppr l C u 
Verwoerd, |he apostle of apartheid , toatmterp, 1 ; n 
ing fury. Norton, -summoned beforesp&/ : u 


liamentary committee for contempt of the 
House, arrived to confirm, not to deny, the 
charge. On the Daily Dispatch Donald Woods 
showed the same incapacity for obedience. 
And in Johannesburg the Rand Daily Mail, 
under its formidable editor Laurence Gandar 
was the paper the government hated most, and 
thereby won my support and devotion. 

By severe contrast, the Nationalist Afri- 
kaner government did not play elaborate 
games of threats and nooses with the black 
papers. As it showed in its heavy handling of 
Drum in the 1950s, it always preferred shoot- 
ing to thinking. When the black paper 77ie 
World stepped out of line at the time of the 
Soweto riots, it was closed down and its editor 
nrrested. ft was about this time that the perver- 
sion of language, always a substitute in South 
Africa for the genuine alteration of policies, 
reached new levels. The Ministry of Native 
Affairs, which had changed its name to Bantu 
Affairs, was renamed Plural Relations. When 
Percy Qoboza, editor of The World, was re- 
leased from detention five months later, he 
commented that clearly there were changes in 
South Africa - he had gone into jail as a Bantu 
and come out a Plural. 

And times are changing. In South Africa, 
recently, I found myself attending the wake of 
the Rand Daily Mail. On the highveld air I 
thought I could hear the sounds of government 
revelry as glasses were lifted to toast the death 
of the old enemy, ft lost its advertisers, some 
said; others declared that its owners had 
finished it off. But today comes the news that 
the government is buying advertising space in 
the English papers to explain its policies of 
reform to a sceptical public. Imagine - after all 
these years . . . the Nationalists are paying 
good money for space in the English papers 
urging people to accept the sorts of changes 
these same papers were twenty years ago being 
condemned as fools and traitors for urging 
Only in South Africa 

Peru 


Mario Vargas Llos a 

Since July 28, 1980, when President Belafindc 
Terry returned to their owners the newspapers 
and radio and television channels which bad 
been put under state control by the military 
dictatorship, Peru has enjoyed freedom of ex- 
pression. The new government of Alan Garcia 
has respected this policy, and nothing seems to 
threaten it. . . 

Ideological pluralist^ can be mid to prevail 
in tho dailies , and magazines, which cover a 
broad spectrum . of opinion from Marxist- 
Leninist to conservative, with various shades 
of social democracy in between. The spectrum 
harrows whep it comes to the radio stations 
which fill hovel- around a cautious centrism- 
and it shrinks to a uniform hue in the outout of 
the six television channels - five private and 
one state-Qwhed - whose political stance to- 
i l h e APRA party is in power, is as 

officialise as it was under the previous Popu- 
lar Action regime. It wobld be unjust to say 
. that fri® pro-government line of the television 
. channels is the result of government pressures 
Such pressures exist, irievitably; but the atti- 
tudeof the television channels is more likely to 

be due to a natural tendency of theft owilera to 

Won good.tenris with the politic! powers- . 
that-be, especially when the government still 
: . fohr-and-a-half years to f uh. The state- 
conttoUed sector of the economy, which grew 
. tomiseven td ^.public complies Under the . 
military dictatorship; weighs ominously on the 
medi|i and could eventually Stifle or subsidize 
poHcJ^ 1 — ^ bydlsctirnlriatoiy advertising 

. ! Aijhough liberty gave birth to a dive^ity of 
yiewpdints : the : possibility ■ of criticism, 

journalism jit Peni is far from attaining ethirai- 
.. ly and culturally, acceptable levels. l : ujn not 

: 

• sorship in theft ne wspapers arid rad Id, and tele- 
; Vulort qutputcandfoHow poaries gutdadmore 
by opportupiSm and comhjercitd greed , than ^ 
^lefiy ^terring to the^tragi- ‘ 


exiled by the military regime, collapsed for 
lack of readers and advertising after democra- 
cy reappeared and the paper applied a liberal 
line and a certain sobriety in its reporting. On 
the other hand. La Repiiblica, which was 
founded by former civil servants of the military 
regime and by journalists who served that 
regime as "mastiffs” (as General Velasco 
called them), is possibly the most widely read 
paper in the country. Its success is due to an 
all-out descent to the techniques of the "yel- 
low” or gutter press - scandal mongering, 
gossip, insults and calumnies against oppo- 
nents, and demagogy. As if this were not 
enough, it has an evening sister paper, El 
Popular, whose job it is to churn out the muck 
that the morning version finds too strong. 

These journalistic practices, institutional- 
ized by the dictatorship, have been console 
dated rather than repudiated under democra- 
cy. The popular dailies have taken to them 
because they know that this is the best way to 
win and keep readers, and also because they 
feel immune from prosecution - what judge 
would dare “threaten freedom of expression” 
by sentencing a journalist or newspaper for 
“libel"? He would immediately become the 
target of a ferocious campaign by these all- 
powerful organs run by the former servants of 
the military regime. 

Perhaps I am giving an inaccurate picture by 
generalizing in this way. It is, for example, true 
that the conservative El Comerclo tries to 
apply a minimal objectivity in its reporting, 
and does not usually resort to underhand tricks 
in its polemics; and it is true that there are 
shades and degrees within the "yellow” press. 
Nevertheless, the general state of our com- 
munications media is desperate: deliberate 
bias usually has it over objective reporting, 
opinion means lies, and polemics is usually a 
synonym for insults. And from right to left the 
media come together in a common lack of 
Interest in culture, which usually appears only 
in the context of gossip or scandal. 

The fact is that the conditioning caused by 
underdevelopment does not disappear with the 
advent of freedom. There must be freedom 
and we Peruvians must fight to defend it. But 
we have to do so in the awareness that now we 
are free, we still have stiff battles ahead in the 
field of communications in order to win for 
ourselves a type of journalism which is not only 
free, but also worthy. 


impoverished India than their 

seem in the West. * ^ 

The literary journalism to be found; * 
various journals is not, for the mos?^ 
sam« standard as some of the 
Indm, like so many rauntries^S 1 
shortage dot of writers bat ofS,** 1 
not, on that good criticism is bm^' 

s »T" e "' T aln,ost 

sadiy, caught on. But, of cooisTS. 4 * 
some good, useful voices to be heint-c j 
Sethiin India Today, Meenakshi M dI^ 
the Indian Express and elsewhere ft 
Nissim Ezekiel, the erratic but at leaift 
ate Iqbal Masud. uiatie Mp8a» 

Two leading lights of the Indian weak* 
recently produced first-rate boo R" 
Akbar, editor 0 f the Telegraph,^ 
The siege within (Penguin), one of theS 
accounts we have yet been given of 
strife m the subcontinent; and the Bfir. 
legendary Mark Tully, surely an hcZ 
Indian, published an excellent book on i 
recent troubles in the Punjab. Mea*, 
least one leading Indian novelist (AniuDa] 
has recently been writing incisive internal* 
journalism, first with a profile on RajivGaadk 
m The Times, and then, In the America^ 
Republic, with an assault on the am 
Indiamama - “India as Fantasyland"-ttes 
both scalding and timely. 

Soviet Union 
Zinovy Zinik jj 


India 

Salman Rushdie 

To be censored is to be thought powerful 
enough to be worth censoring, so It’s a bit of a 
backhanded compliment to call the Indian 
press free. After all, the news media that do 
teach a mass audience - primarily radio, and. 
increasingly, television - have long been sub- 
ject to tight government controls. In a still 
largely iiUterate country, the politicians rule 
the airwaves; investigation, questioning, dis- 
sent become luxuries available only to the 

daa« tCd, neWSpaPer and 

in fairness add 

that the Journalism in much of the F.n P »«i ,_ 

^ wetor, in 

readers^ oft” 8 (Engllsh- 

■ .readpra) of a small minority, (readers) has 

S med; and held an, influent 'pver Soria! 

colon" ^ nd °P ,nion that iSi certainly, in part a 
colonial hangover and in partan indication of 

JndiKridf th ! S re, f tlvely tiny aut H®nce. 
J ^ dd f c,asa ^ ht present remark- 
.ably, confident and buoyant, and as a result the 

■' ^The'foitoirtili i D £ mala M Mm to read, 

■ TneTortnightly India Tddayi mst tea veum 

old a pd modelled after 7?me,reUagas^ U ntSS 

X* a 8°rtey-dependent dailies! ‘-^to hive 
; enough reporters of its qWn (q hover the whole 
fttSrS d |'f ^ ttmehant voice, as , 


The art of criticism is the public face of Hun- 
ture. Since literature in the Soviet UnkBiiu 
surrogate for religion, journalism fiasbwo* 
a substitute for politics. Unsurprisingly, in fre 
context of Soviet political life, a piece of Sons 
journalism is very rarely about what ll purpom 
to be. The subject-matter of an article boom 
merely a pretext, a vessel, a suitcase full of* 
forbidden truths which a clever author m» 
ages to smuggle between the rigid.bnesoite 
ostensibly law-abiding writing. The most do- 
nating example of such misuse of thegnrawi 
forms of journalism is the Soviet art of liwm 
reviewing. 

In a state-subsidized and wholly sin* 
controlled culture, theatre critlci?ni b» *> 
commercial purpose whatsoever. As iwak 
nobody seems to be much worried rim t 
theatre review appears in print two pi the 
months after the first night of a product**- 
Since theatre criticism (not theatre as a «• 
form) is rated rather low in the hierarchy of 
propaganda values because of the-tehitofr 
small readership, it has been left, for tab* 
two or three decades, more or less la 
the Party ideologues. For the same «8*. 
theatre criticism is given a licence to use* 
complicated literary style than has ever 
allowed in the otherwise drab and dull cd®*. 
of Soviet journalism. The sheer cofflplnty 
even weirdness of the theatre as a l|ve refec- 
tion of things alive, rearranged on the sliffF 
all to see, also adds a licentious streak toe- 
ing on theatre and makes it mort ccflfw* 
less manageable for ideological instructor. 
The Soviet general public regards iheaW® 
ticism as something insular, boring and toy#- 
ficant. Paradoxically, such an attitup^ s ®j* 
this genre of writing to gtow fato. 
which is appreciated per se and re|tsbed.w 

connolsseure of tee art without any rel^w 

the theatrical event.that caused the appfssT®*® 
of a review/ - '■ , : V ^ 

In the mid-1960s, a new trend In 1®*". 
criticism emerged, heided -unofficjaily oy 

Moscow freelance writer, raconteur 

philosopher, Alexander A$arkan ; Wha I 
transformed into, an ideological, 
when ; pn the 1 stage every theatrical 
required to reflect a recent i<^jogicfll «K^ 


the critic can easily tteat fltaious stagep® 
J ages as real characters unmefitionable | n . el 
«Jay existence; and can,- with the sain? j® 

. ity, asdribehypotheticallydangerous 


:•-> ..r-v! 




stage personage - a trick which ,'allo^ W " 
1 - ter to (aik about thejse id&SS fa a waf^' 
able in the harsh', ideological . clima te ” 
So^er reality:, These Puddsh jufaiP Jg 
• - stage into the world and back;* IWR? 

a ^,3frf; theatre cHtidsm ''Intp. the 
; - otoeyotiS, nhcontrollable , ’friakishV.wte® 
X Uhrf exotic creature in the' Soviet literary 
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'Lost Magic Kingdoms' 

Sir - The passion behind Joseph Brant’s 
Driest (Utters, February 7) shows that 
Eduardo Paolozzi's exhibition carries a power- 
ful message even if Mr Brant has failed to 
onderstand what it is. Perhaps I am as 
competent as Mr Brant to judge whether the 
show exhibits “anthropological understand- 
ing". Suffice that, on the strength of Tom 
Phillips’s review, I made a special visit to 
London lo see the exhibition and came away 
absolutely delighted, especially with the “old 
photographs of anonymous natives" which, as 
far as I am concerned, have the exact contrary 
effect from “heightening the sense of the 

erotic"! . , 

I have been working on a similar theme for 
some time and Paolozzi has here given me a 
whole string of new ideas. Let me assure Mr 
Brant that the Keeper of the Museum of 
Mankind knows his anthropological and edu- 
cational business very well indeed. 

EDMUND R. LEACH. 

U West Green, Barrington, Cambridge. 

'Goddess' 

Sir, - In your issue of November 22, Lindsay 
Duguid writes in her review of Anthony Sum- 
mers's Goddess: The secret lives of Marilyn 
Monroe that “the most unsavoury detail is the 
spectacle of the drunken Marilyn , as part of the 
cabaret, at a private birthday party for J. F. 
Kennedy, sewn into a transparent dress and 
singing a birthday song". That was no private 
party; Marilyn Monroe sang her birthday song 
to President Kennedy at Madison Square Gar- 
den before a nationwide television audience. 

The private party given afterwards by Arthur 
Krim of United Artists was most decorous (I 
was there). Marilyn Monroe was not “part of 
the cabaret"; she was a guest. She was most 
definitely not drunk; indeed, her escort that 
night was Arthur Miller’s father, a gentle and 
charming old man. Nor, as I remember, was 
her dress' "transparent"; had it been, I dodbt 
that I would have forgotten it. 

Lindsay Duguid also contends that the book 
under review offers “convincing evidence of a 
crude but effective cover-up which was de- 
signed to protect Robert Kennedy from any 
publicity about his affair with Marilyn, and 
which seems to have entailed taking him away 
by helicopter from the scene of her death” in 
los Angeles. Kennedy, who had come to Cali- 
fornia to address a meeting of the American 
Bar Association, spent the weekend with his 
wife and four children at the ranch of John 
Bates in Gilroy nearly 300 miles from Los 
Angeles. John Bates, an eminent San Francis- 
co lawyer, has repeatedly said that Kennedy 
was at the ranch all that day and that they had 
dinner together that night, which was the night 
of Marilyn Monroe’s death. 

The suggestion, made in the book, that tee 
FBI would have covered up Robert Kennedy’s 
presence is preposterous. J. Edgar Hoover and 
Robert Kennedy detested each other; and, as 
“on as Kennedy stopped being Attorney 
Oeaerai, Hoover lost no opportunity to leak to 
the press material he hoped would harm Ken- 
ttetly. such as the wiretapping of Martin Luther 
Brig- The idea that: he would have continued . 

• fa protect Kennedy in the Marilyn Monroe 

is laughable. ’ 

ARTHUR $CHLESINGER, JR. 

School, City University of Now York, 33 
Wc« 42nd Street,. New York, New York 10036. 

'Dreamchild' 

Sir, - In his review (Commentary, February 7) 
°f th^ fll \m' preamchild, which deals with the 

• teWfansItip between ]Lewis Carroll and Alice 1 

■ Udoell, payid Sexton reports how “Inn U°l m 
wpfks hard at qulveririg, stammering fend 
twitching- his eyebrows!’ when re-enacting- 
r^gten, as indeed he does. . : ; - 

: pht siiieTy the, point Is (hat Dodgson lost his 

./■'•tMimer when in the company of litfle girls, 

. jjffa partitulfer Alice Liddell? References to 
. liberation from such ties arc majle, for 
V-SS? * v ■teotO'than one ftontpbu tion tq 


;^W.o/ Alice- (ddited; by Robert Phillips; 

^ ^nteplerin the extract from Phjdlls 
^nacre's “The Character of Dodgson as 
fowled in the tyri|ings of Cayroll’! we are 


told teat “the shyness may have been increased 
by his stammering and his deafness (left ear), 
but it was almost all-pervasive, except with his 
little girls”; and in Roger Lancelyn Green’s 
“Alice" we read, "ft must be stressed again 
that the glorious escape from the stammer 
while in their [sr little girls'] society was a very 
strong incentive for Dodgson to seek these 
friendships.” 

One can hardly imagine the original story of 
Alice's Adventures under Ground having been 
narrated to Alice and her friends by Dodgson 
with a stammering delivery, and in her later 
recollections the adult Mrs Alice Hargreaves 
makes no reference to it. 

ADRIAN ROOM. 

173 The Causeway, Peterslield, Hampshire. 

Robert Graves 

Sir, - Peter Kemp complains (Commentary, 
January 24) of Bookmark's "perfunctory te- 
sum6'' of the career of Robert Graves. Many 
readers of the perfunctory puff or all the 
Graves celebratory obituary articles can be 
presumed to have suffered like disappoint- 
ment. Where to find something solid on this 
figure of outsize proportions who, intensively 
in his later decades, treated literature as his 
own private thentre of the transcendental 
grotesque? Mr Kemp hungers for talk, word, 
on the real man; there was no solid interior, 
here, only the stuff of literary ambition 
tirelessly fashioned into semblances of genuine 
concern with literary verity - the lie his model 
of truth. 

Mr Kemp tries to evoke the ghost of the real 
man he had hoped Bookmark would reveal to 
him. But he is only one of those who have fed 
themselves on the promotional material that 
Graves prepared and accumulated for the uses 
of future fame. His cartoon offering reflects 
the falsities built by Graves into the literarily 
postured image of a real man, a real poet, a real 
mind, and the quasi-posthumous falsifications 
propagated by certain publicity specialists. 

■ I shall comment here on just one feature of 
Mr Kemp’s ghostly rendition of the Graves 
actuality, his lachrymose picturing of Graves’s 
“bruising experiences with female partners like 
Nancy Nicholson and Laura Riding”. This 
animus-tinctured and obscene casting of the 
two persons who, with kindness to the un- 
pleasant facts of his nature, credited him with 
the possibility of better (the one in mothering 
wifeliness, the other in intellectually generous 
and over-generous intellectual comradeship), 
as characters in the later-life Graves museum 
of dummy divinities exhibits what can befall 
literary intelligence that allows itself to be 
diverted by literary fraud. .. ... 

LAURA (RIDING) JACKSON. 

Box 35, WabaSso, Florida 32970. 

Ortega y Gasset 

Sir, - Somewhere there must be an Encyc- 
lopaedia of Modern European Thought, or 
some such text, to which all book-reviewers 
make frantic reference when, a translation of 
Jos6 Ortega y Gasset’s work arrives on their, 
desk. The encyclopaedia must be as jll informed 
as tee reviewers, because what they get from it 
is a half-pint glass into which to. pour , a 
pint-sized story. It would be fine if the half-pint 
we get to see in each review were different 
from the previous one, for then we could. build 
up our own eclectic pint-sized story. Put 
because all tho reviewers read tee same, 
encyclopaedia, we get the $ame half-pint and 
the same generalizations - even in the same 

° r To say that Ortega was an existemialist, as 
does Hayden White in.his review (January 
31) of Ortega’s Historical. Redsoii and ^ H her 
works, is true, but misleading^ omission. 

Existentialism is .a teeory about hu, man beings, 
■and Ortega's enterprise of dealing withun re- 
constructed human ^commits him to ^ 

rejection of theories aboyt life a? nothing 
: better than partial perspectives on \t, 

. Ortega w» not an “unrelenting critic or 
modem arience and tlje kfod of - on 

•which U wasbaser , if this i?;t.aken to 
.outright rejection of such reason v lf ( Haydep 
Whitlhad read .QrteB a ’l!/$^ ' 

, science’s “pure? reason |s not an . epwny to be 


“opposed" but a friend with which to collabo- i 
rate in arriving at a more all-embracing i 
description of human life. Pure reason, like ' 
existentialism, is a partial perspective which 1 
needs to be complemented. - 

Nor was he un “unrelenting critic ... of ' 
technology". As a member of Spain's post- 
Great War bourgeois class he identified him- i 
self almost completely with the industrializing , < 
modernizing aspirations of that class. 

Finally, White’s statement that “historical 
reason, on Ortega's account, is more of an • 
attitude than a method of reasoning” shows 
that if he did read the book he was reviewing, 
then he did not read it with an open mind. He 
implies that “methods of reasoning” are some- 
thing other than attitudes - more worthy and 
more rigorous. Ortega's point, surely deserv- 
ing of a second hearing, is that "methods of 
reasoning” (Cartesian , for example) are them- 
selves attitudes - historical attitudes bom of a 
particular lime and place and which therefore 
need to be understood historically. The history 
of philosophy, for Ortega, means studying 
philosophy historically, and if that means 
“relegating" any given method of reasoning to 
an nltilude - moreover, lo an attitude of equnl 
status with all others within n system whose 
byword is complementarity rather than domi- 
nation - then so be it. But I don't expect that 
the Encyclopaedia of Modern Europe an 
thought deals in such - relative - subtleties. 

ANDREW DOBSON. 

St John’s College, Oxford. 

Spender's 'Journals' 

Sir, - Michael Horovilz (Letters, January 30) 
defends love in the language other people use 
to cover up for crooked politicians, but 
perhaps that doesn't matter, being rhetoric. In 
other respects, too, his letter is very much a 
repeat of Joseph Brodsky's of December 27, 
and again it surprises me that anyone should 
feel it sufficient or even useful so late in the day 
to declare himself on the side of love and Sir 
Stephen Spender. 

Horovitz adds his own dark mutterings ab- 
out Ian Hamilton’s motives and media cover- 
age - why are Spender’s champions so jumpy? 
That mumbling of the game was hardly serious, 
and Hamilton’s amusing equivocations at least 
imparted a fleeting vivacity to the corpus under 
discussion. Inching up for his own look (and 
hanging on to Brodsky’s tautology), Horovitz 
announces forerisically that a “relatively un- 
common number” of instances "clearly evi- 
dence” love-that-is-not-an-investment. Wquld 
he now care to ‘identify more closely, the lan- 
guage of Ipve in Spender’s poems? Does the 
erotic count as "an unimpeachably decent 
quality"? Does Horovitz find love more or less 
in evidence after the recent face»ti ft? (I have 
only the 1955 version to consult.) . ■ ' 

It is hardly impugning the personal sincerity 
with which Sir Stephen may have held and .. 
abandoned his various sexual arid political 
positions over the years, or pointing out more 
than the obvious, to remark that most of the 
world's worst poems have been committed in 
the pame bf lqveL .Why should Sir. Stephen’s 
• eminence or portability cow Hamilton into si- 
lence about the Collected Poems ? It seems to 
be criticism -.“crafted despisiori" - that Horo- 
vitz: finds “profoundly indecent”. But this. is 

' making heavy weather agnid. 

PETER ROBB, 

. Fermo posts, 70059 Tram (BA). Italy. 

The Sacco-Vanzetti Case 

Sir. - Hugh Brogan’s carelessness about facts 
led me earlier (Letters. May 31, 1985) to cor- 
met an error on the Sacco-Vanzetti case in his. 
. review of a book on the Liodbergh case (May 
; 10, 1985). r am'poW impelled lo pOint put 
newer errors of Mr-Brogan’x as.ddhimitlud in 
his review of Postmortem • Ate w evidence, in the 
. cased/ Sacco tindVanzettlby (the fate) WiUlnm 
■ • 'Young and David B. Kols'er (December 27 v 
■ 1985)., 

Confusing the weapons of Sacco end yan- 
, izetti, Brogan would have Sacco parrying a re- 
volver at.the time Of his arrest. It was a .32 Colt 
. automatic pistol. Compounding the confusion, 
i Brogan reports : (hat air six bullets recovered 

.;frotothe:YfcU^^ ^ P. r ^ t fro,a f 

^“Harrington! and Rlchflfdson pistol '; No such 
'weapon ev^^Sted- yanzeui .when arrested. 


was carrying a Harrington and Richardson re- 
volver. (Brogan is also wrong about the reco- 
vered bullets; uncontroverted testimony iden- 
tified five of the six as having been fired in a .32 
Savage automatic pistol, and one fired in a .32 
Colt automatic.) 

The bare story of the revolver is irresistibly 
intriguing. Alessandro Berardelli, the mur- 
dered guard, carried an H and R revolver nor- 
mally; it was not found on his body. The pro- 
secution theorized that Vanzetti got it in the 
course of the robbery. The defence claimed 
that Vanzetti got it from an acquaintance and 
that Berardelli had carried no weapon at all in 
the course of his payroll guard duty. One is free 
to choose one's favourite theory. 

While these confusions are Brogan’s the au- 
thors misled him into another error. Book and 
review identified the two victims as guards. 

The other victim. Frederick A. Parmenter, was 
the paymaster. That minor slip suggests slip- 
shod research. 

Beyond that, the authors, Brogan applaud- 
ing, argue their case only by arbitrarily attri- 
buting all manner of falsifications, switching of 
evidence and other Frame-up operations to 
prosecution nnd police, with lying witnesses 
assisting them at the trials. For this there is not 
a shadow of credible evidence, nothing more 
than an a priori conspiracy thesis. (About the 
possible switching of the ballistics evidence, 
the authors came into the case so late thnl they 
misled themselves into committing the 
anachronism of assuming that the prosecution 
and police knew its significance in 1920-1, be- 
fore ballistics was developed and recognized as 
a credible applied science.) Their prime villain, 
Assistant District Attorney Harold P. Wil- 
liams. wept when the verdict was announced. 

In his subsequent career he rase, having won 
universal regard for character and ability, to 
the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court 
(where, in 1958, 1 found him at peace with his 
conscience and the facts in the course of an 
interview for my book on the case). 

In my previous letter 1 mentioned the sixteen 
eye-witnesses who, at one or the other of the 
two trials, firmly identified Sacco or Vanzetti 
as active in the crime at issue., Let me odd teat 
eleven of the witnesses, at the more important, 
six-week Dedham trial, stood up to a ferocious 
cross-examination by Fred Moore, the great 
International Workers of the World trial 
lawyer. 

The authors have avoided most of the evt- 
' dence and stood the rest on its head. Kaiser 
claims falsely that only one student of tee case, 
Robert H. Montgomery, was “impressed" by 
the evidence. Francis Russell’s widely read and 
respected Tragedy in Dedham (1962) studied 
and used It exhaustively and so did mine, Pro- 
■ test: Sacco-Vnnzetd und , the intellectuals 
(1965). Kaiser's frequent references sliow that 
he wrestled hard with the Russell book , while 
he accorded mine a one-sentence mention. 

Russell is publishing a new book , Sacco and 
Vanzetti: The case. resolved, in the next few 
weeks. He had begun his researches for the 
first book, with the assumption of innocence 
framed but was forced to conclude that Sacco 
was guilty, although he found reason to doubt 
Vanzetti's guilt. He has come upon recent evi- 
dence which he believes confirms his judgment 
on Sacco, while he reports that an anarchist 
supporte r “swore that Vanzetti was innocent as 
far as the actual participation in the killing”. 
The prosecution never said that Vanzetti shot 
anybody, and one could agree that he had been 
only a little bit pregnant with guilt. 

DAVID FELIX. 

. Graduate School, Cily University pi New York, 33 
West 42rtd Street, New York, New York 10036. 

The work of the late Philip Larkiri is to be 
commemorated iri a programme of readings 
organized by the Poetry Society and to be pre- 
sented at the Riverside Studios, Crisp Road, 
Hammersmith, London W6 on Monday, 

• , March 3 at 7.30 pm. Blake Morrison, the poet 
and Deputy Literary Editor of The Observer , 
will act as compare arid there will be readings 
by Julian Barnes, Alan Bennett fend Harold 
Pinter ; Andrew Motion wf 11 read hts new poem 
on Larkin* ‘This Is Your Subject Speaking" 
(primed in theTLSof February 7). In acknow- ' 
ledge ment of Larkin’s love of jazz, the Helikon 
Hotspots jdzz Band will play during the 
.. .evening.. ' • 1 ’ ’• 
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Remainders 


Eric Korn 

Redolence. 

Rcdoleolence. 

This is the properly I cherish in a tome, the one 
message that cannot be digitized, transmitted 
encrypted, stored or reproduced, the smell and 
texture and heft and patina and silverfisli and 
verdigris, the marginal cries of "Rot” or "But 
vide Cathcart p76". the signatures and thumb- 
prints and peanut-butter stains that attest toils 
personal history. Association is a part of it - 
this is the very page of the very book that 
Marster were reading when he were took - but 
only a part. 

You couldn't morequintessemially distil the 
spirit of colonial Africa than in a shabby paper- 
covered guidebook T have here. Zimbabwe - 
the mysterious Southern Rhodesian Ruins 
(London 19J4;2/6d from the High Commis- 
sion). On the front a faded impi dashes its 
spears; on the back a sketch-map of six lines 
serves as a Road Guide to all Important Towns 
and Places of Interest - Victoria Falls, Umtali 
and the Vumba Hills, Rhodes’s Grave. Matop- 
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pos, and - in smaller type - Wild Game in all 
Districts. Native Life. 

The author-editor, also the curator, makes 
no claims to scholarship, though he’s a decent 
sort who likes his job and foresees a time when 
the relics found around the place might be kept 
in a site museum instead of gracing the mantle- 
pieces of trophy-hunters all over Southern 
Africa; he starts with one of the most lack- 
adaisical thank-yous that ever got thanked: 
“acknowledgement is made to the authors of 
several books of reference”. 

But he's more meticulous about reprinting 
the bye-laws: “No person shall interfere with 
any other person apparently engaged in paint- 
ing or drawing the ruins or do any act calcu- 
lated to annoy any such person". There’s ambi- 
guity anent that rich "apparently"; for later the 
curator takes the power to prohibit any person 
from doing any act. 

He has authority, but doesn’t pretend to 
know who built Zimbabwe ("Phoenicians or 
Carthaginians. Persians, Sabaeans. Grecians 
Indians, Chinese or Parsees”) though he 
knows dearly who didn’t, and that is the locals 
who are ruled out not on archaeological evi- 


dence but on what he might have called ethno- 
moralistic (or as we would more simply put it, 
racist) grounds: 

It is impossible to imagine the Bantu having anything 
to do with the actual building , . . whoever was re- 
sponsible . . . possessed colossal energy, long con- 
tinuity of effort, great powers of concentration and 
extraordinary skill in dry masonry work. It is difficult 
to associate the Bantu with any of these qualities 
. . - - It is true the Bantu people have a big capacity 
for imitation common to all African peoples, and 
there are ruins in Rhodesia known to have been built 
by Bantu, but they invariably display a decadent 
form . . . . it is almost impossible to think that the 
mentality of the Bantu would be capable of such a 
conception. It is more than likely that the Bantu were 
used as slaves, "beasts of burden”. 

Besides, and here is the clincher, “all the 
thousands of natives who come to visit the 
rums invariably say, on being questioned, that 
their men didn’t build them”. 

If the identity of the mysterious non-deca- 
dent, non-Bantu ruin-builders (I like the idea 
of a culture of Ruin-Builders) remains a mys- 
tery, so too does the function of all those great 

absence of a roof on one of 
the taller ( rubber soles may be found of assist- 
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no- ance”) structures may indicate 
: it. for Phallic worship, “sinreTi?* 11 ^^ 
light was regarded ^ 

lag ™ rahi £" » nd >>e has an etKStJS 1 
re- about ministers in padwIES* 

bre high priests conducting theirlS®! 1 * 
nd man sacrifices in SyrepCSSfc? 

2 P " rSee ”*■ He -* oh a 

s 

nt consumption of the binls 

... 1 e *P ec ted him to end with “I have ini* . 
like Allen Quatennain or Umslopoaft. 
e happier talking about the momim-T'* 

e galian. Shansi pa.^,™"^ ‘‘ 

it Lobengula’s men: “they fell fiahtia?^ 

e^ansion of Empire”, slid th.TES£‘ 

- didly, though I bet it doesn’t any^J 

a pleasures of the Zimbabwe HotelLJ 

; (non-hcensed) Glenlivet Holiday C 

homemade brown bread and manilafel 
water and a most unique golf course. IttX 
’ we went to Africa for. 

Yes, you can see a lot through its red okv 
lens, and the flyleaf is inscribed “HumIb A* 
gust 1935". Doubtless there were lots of H» 

r Uh? m ? ntTal Africa> but °n e of dn«a 
Godfrey H., surgeon (recreations polo, rf 
and horticulture) author of Amato* 
Mumps, their treatment and after-tart al 
Pnme Minister for twenty years oF Soulbua 
Rhodesia and for three more of the Feden- 
tion, later Viscount Malvern of Rhodesia ad 
Bexley and thereafter frequently to be bead 
amng views not dissimilar In respect of tin 
Bantu’s capacity for large projects to those i 
the Curator of the Ruins of Zimbabwe, m 
doubtless, in a sense he thought hem 

★ ★ 

Reading a recent numbfer of the Mechrid 
Magazine (relatively recent, about 1834 in peril 
of fact) I came across* suggestion thatseenudia 
have a lot of merit. Man called Snowden looking 
at railway carriages, had a brafnwave, lookoati 
patent. Take a few seats out of each carnage, 
replace by cogged wheel, connected by cwusdj 
gearing to wheels underneath. Find two booed 
brawny working-class chaps to turn the wheel: 
they could have a sort of treadmill amutgttsal, 
splendid exercise for the calf musculature, of i 
kind of rowing-machine apparatus, equally good 
for the biceps. Dispense with locomotive entire' 
ly, save 100 per cent on coal: "expense of M 
and inconvenience of smoke altogether doat 
away with, accidents and explosions rendered 
impossible”. Shvc on engineering costs, daft . 
need to level off the ground; effort efficiently 
adjusted to load, fellows just coast ddwrifl, . 
work a little harder on the upgrade. I won't gire .. 
his figures, based on undercutting the Iiveipud 
and Manchester Ry Co’s 2d per passengerHBfi 
twopence three farthings per ton; but the pd®* 
pie is plainly as valid as ever. United strength^ , 
four men in the shafts would prbduce 1441 bsd . 1 
force, sufficient to propel “for what cdgW ^ 
termed a working day of eight hours”, three K* 
at twenty miles per; not quite your Intercity 125, 

hilt Hn I I IIm'hm tidlS. 


Progressive lights 


but no problem of burning brake linings 
But the great advantages are not enviroomep® 
or financial but social: “the grand obl^^ 
obtained, that of securing employment W,® 
many individuals now seeking work butlooktog 
for it. in vain”; no longer pretext; for g*°0iny 
Malthusians to speak of re^tundant popuhtiw, 
“neither will any willing labourer be afterow® 
be driven to participate the paupers’ mess w 
want of remunerative employ, but on thepofr 

Irimifha n.U.l. L_ j . _r «mmI|K1I' 
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r , technology, inflation wlU b? frustiatdd W, !■ i 
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■ M arina Warner 

Women Stained Glass Artists of the Arts and 
Crafts Movement 

William Morris Gallery, Forest Road. London 
' H17, until March 2 

Underground Women: Designs by Women 

Artists for London Transport 

London Transport Museum , until May 6 

“Superman”, says the legend on the hammer of 
a labourer at an anvil, forging a sphere of the 
world. He is not wearing the familiar red and 
r (jj M costume, however, but a medieval crafts- 
pjjn's tunic, and he sports the unmistakable 
1 beard of Superman’s coiner himself. George 
Bernard Shaw, in this cartoon for a stained 
glass window commissioned in 1910 from the 
| artist Caroline Townshend. G.B.S. is not alone 
t among the “Fabians at the Forge" in her de- 
sign: arranged like donors in an aitarpiece, 
various others kneel below - Maud Pember 
; Reeves, Aylmer Maude, and the artist herself 
' > while Sidney Webb assists at the anvil and 
E. R, Pease plies a pair of bellows as they 
"remould it [the world] nearer to the heart's 
desire." 

' Caroline Townshend is one of a surprising 
number of women stained glass artists 
documented in this exhibition, women who 
were fostered by the Arts and Crafts move- 
ment at the turn of the century and were taught 
in the centres of its influence - in London by 
: Christopher Whall, leading practitioner of the 
ut, and in Birmingham, where Whall’s pupil 
Henry Payne continued his traditions. Peter 
Comack, the deputy keeper of the William 
Morris Gallery, has explored a new area of 
both social and art history here by gathering 
together so many examples of women’s work in 
tha overlooked field. From secular curiosities 
hke Caroline Townshend’s allegory of Fabian 
reform to Mabel Esplin and Joan Fulleylove's 
windows for the Gordon Memorial' Chapel in 
Khartoum, the exhibits raise interesting ques- 
tions about vernacular iconography (all those 
memorial windows and front hall lights) and 
about women’s employment in the arts. 

Stained glass, of its very nature, resists 
museum display, and cartoons are not the 
.equivalent of sketches towards sculpture or 
painting. Colduxing-in gives no idea of the 
glow and variation achieved by the precious 
slab glass favoured by the Arts and Crafts 
Movement, There are some small windows on 
show: In Margaret Rope's “Goblin Market”, 
veined oak-leaves, spoked undersides of 
. toadstools, and the handwoven rush basket the 
‘ ®Hing tabby cat is carrying suggest how keen- 
7 observant the drawing and painting could be 
• Jptjte final stage. But many of the preliminary 
feigns on paper are as distant from the 
,™bed windows as a dressmaker’s tolles are 
1 “O® the final costume. 

Caroline Townshend, like most of the artists 
: ^presented, used the workshops of the Glass 
House; which was opened by the artist Mary 
i r^udeiwith Alfred J. Drury (no relation to 
i : * ^ptor), in Fulham in 1897. Both Towns- 
o«d and Lowndes designed posters and ban- 
[ ,*be Suffrage movement ; Lowndes Was 

r* nna n of the Artists’ Suffrage League and 
' I? ^^ties as an artist and a cam- 
;; p^f will be explored in Lisa Tickner’s 
j stiidy of Suffrage Iconography: 

! t M. a 7 en . ce of stained glass on this theme no 

■ 7 locates a shortage of like-minded pat- 
*■ : n n, /9'f 'S’ was probably as unusual In want- 
/ . "j politically progressive lights as he was in 
i. other matters. 

seam of commissions was pro- 
; p? , J_ n ® tuf ally ; by the Church and, after the 
v ^WOrld War, by tire families of the dead, 
i. <|f tne artists were believers: Margaret 


Rope became a Carmelite nun, and continued 
to work from her convent, sending up her de- 
signs to Lowndes and Drury. In stained glass 
iconography, Anglicans and Catholics alike 
turned to the lives of the saints, rather than to 
the dominant Christian mysteries. These de- 
signs, from cathedrals, parish churches and pri- 
vate shrines, are wishfully dedicated to the 
making of saints, to the hope that the dead 
heroes have joined the ranks of the blessed. 

Few people would be able to distinguish in 
this material the Protestant doctrine of inter- 
cession from the Roman: there are legends 
here (St Nicholas); rare miracle workers (St 
Gamaliel); local saints (St Hugh of Lincoln, St 
Hilda of Whitby); newly affirmed ones (Re- 
formation martyrs like John Finch, James Bell 
and Ralph Sherwin); secular heroines (Flor- 
ence Nightingale), and recent Christian sol- 
diers (“Bishop James Hannington martyred in 
Uganda in 1885”). All these historical, or semi- 
historical figures testify to the artists' trust in 
the human potential for good and the divine 
promise of salvation, a trust characteristic of 
the Arts and Crafts spirit, that now seems as 
forlornly dated as the accoutrements the move- 
ment favoured, the quill pens, falcon hoods, 
lily wands and chivalric armour of its 
pantheon. 

Underground Women, an exhibition of the 
graphic work of some forty women artists for 
London Transport, does not carry out such a 
feat of reclamation as the Morris Gallery, 
though it, too, responds to contemporary wide- 
spread curiosity about women's activities in the 
past. It would be hard to make a case for a 
female iconography from the work on show, or 
for women's place in the metier - though it is 
possible that women were preferred as illustra- 
tors of country pleasures and family idylls. Sis- 
ters to Pomona and Flora themselves, they 
weie perhaps thought suited to beckoning the 
commuter towards the green fields at the end 
of the District Line, urging workers to leave 
chimney-stacks for the primroses of Ongar or. 
Richmond. The Big Smoke that dominates 
these visions of escape has partly gone, and so 
have other, smaller smokes celebrated here, 
but now censored in such public imagery: In 
Vera Willoughby’s “General Joy” of 1928, a 
couple on top of an open bus are lighting up, tip 
to tip. 

Laura Knight's poster for the Serpentine 
shows characteristically vigorously modelled 
young swimmers, and reveals by the way that a 
girl can appear half-dressed on the tube with- 
out giving you the eye. Otherwise, Dora Batty 
arid Heather Perry stand out in their bold use 
of colour and Art Deco geometry: Peny’s live- 
ly footballers are made from used tickets, 

London Transport no longer commissions 
advertisements from individuals, the 
museum’s leaflet tells us, only from agencies; 
the Architect’s Department, on the other 
hand, has recruited energetically and imagina- 
tively for its recent facelift of the tube stations. 
Julia King’s drawings for her clever, cool ana- 
morphoses at Shepherd’s Bush turn the sha- 
dow of a haystpek into a chimney and the pro- 
file of a hedge into the roofs of a factory, and so 
continue to develop the dream of the tube as 
link between urban and pastoral.; 



A detail from " Goblin Market", stained-glass panel of 1905 by Margaret Agnes Rope (MS2-/95J/. from the 
exhibition at the William Morris Gallery reviewed here. 


The spooky school 


Jonathon Brown 

Art Nouveau Designs from the Silver Studio 
Collection w 

The Hunterian Art Gallery, Glasgow, until 
March 27 

Mackintosh Metalwork 

Mackintosh House, Glasgow, until August 


The Silver Studio was founded by Arthur Sti- 
ver in 1880, and only ceased work just over 
twenty years ago. The full archives of the firm 
have been the basis of conservation, cata- 
loguing and study at Middlesex Polytechnic, 
which has published a stimulating catalogue to 
an exhibition of the Art Nouveau designs 
which were the firm’s most significant effort. In 
the essays in the catalogue, we learn that the 
term “Art Nouveau” was only one of many 
applied to the new vogue for clarity, sweep and 
detail that came to replace the heavy and stuffy 
mid-Victorian taste. Others included the 
“modern” and the “quaint” .styles, and the 
New Renaissance; Gleeson White, first editor 
of The Studio, called the etiolated and elon- 
gated style which we may now associate most 
with Charles Rennie Mackintosh, “the spooky 
school”. Ip both of these shows this fact helps 
to remind us of how determinedly avant-garde 
and enlightened the trend was at the time. ' 
The new taste had a moral and social com- 
ponent. We may now have to be careful about 
describing certain colours of patterns as “femi- 
nine", but a hundred years ago this stood for an 
Invigorating innovation against the starchy and 
bullying Vfcloriaii decoration, arid suggested 
an attitude of free-thinking and enjoyment. By 
virtue of a more widespread technology, and 
an ever-eXpanding middle class j these; florid, 
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AUTHOR, AUTHOR 

Competition No 266 - . 

Readers are Invited to identity the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so (bat they reach this Office no later than 
March 14. A prize of £20 is offered for the first 
correct set of answers opened on that date, or failing 
that the most nearly correct - In which case Inspired 
auesswork will also be taken Into consideration. 

Entries, marked “Author, Author 266” on the 
envelope, ihould be addressed to the Editor,. 77ie 
Times Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John s 
Lane; London EC1 4BX. The solution and result* 
will appear on March 21. •. . ; . ... , ; 

1 His figure was Striking, but noL soTrom grace: It 
was tall, and though .extremely thin. 
large and uncouth, and as he stajked Along, Wrapt in 
thebladk garments Ofhlsordpr, there was something 
terrible in the air; something almost wpejhumjn. 1 
Hla cowt; too, ai it threw, a ahade ovCr the fivid 


patio. Hewps very. fat rind short of breath; he panted 
a little a* U after great exertion inthe heat. Once he 
: had been something of an natroririmer and now he 
tried to pick' wit the constellations, staring up Into 
the night sky. He wore only a shirt and trousers; his 
feet were bare 'but there, remained something; 
unmistakably, clerical Jn his mrinijer. • 

3 AU through the lopg ceranfiony of consecrtulon. 
He carried Himself wl»h enigmatical equanimity. 
Though flli fcy4s saw nothing of each moment, arid 
though Htt, bearing seemed to Indicate an aloof 


undulating and definite designs also became 
quite easily available, and brought with them a 
fresh appreciation of subtle colours and gener- 
ous patterns. Indeed, in the influence of the 
Orient, its flat perspectives and curious birds 
and plants especially, ns well ns in the extent to 
which the firm’s trade concentrated on Europe 
and the United States (comparatively recently 
united, after all), a surreptitious rebellion 
against Victorian righteousness and Imperial 
morality can be detected. The geographical 
taste of the designs ignores the Empire in 
favour both of the East and of the old and new 
Europes, and their moral tone ignores regim- 
entation in favour of choice and expanse. It 
seems true to the spirit of this that the most 
influential and longest-lived shop associated 
with the movement should have been called 
Liberty. 

The display of Mackintosh’s metalwork (in 
the adjoining Mackintosh House) is small, but 
revealing. It consists of items from the fiist 
years of the century, and some pieces made in 
the last two years by Sabattini, an Italian firm 
in Bregnano that has followed certain Mackin- 
tosh designs more or less closely. One of these , 
a vivid but simple bowl on four futuristic sup- 
• ports, has been taken from a drawing Mackin- 
tosh made of some Aimiture; there is ho indica- 
tion that the bowl he drew there, on a table, 
was ever made, or even was drawn ,• for such a 
purpose. This creative reconstruction in a set- 
ting that is properly speaking historical is wel- 
come and Instructive, ft may help separate 
Mackintosh’s individuality and modest human- 
ity from the ali-too limiting names such as Art 
Nouveau and Art Deco, He stands between 
the two. Ih the clarity and elegance of his work 
he belongs to the former; but in the unlively, 
thin, straight lines of his furniture he reflects 
the sadness that lies beneath Art Deco. 


happened, where the very walls they touched and 
.floors they trod could have told secrets and named 
names, where every surface was a blurred mirror of 
life and dealh, of the endured, the remembered^ the 
forgotten. Yes; the place was h — — but they 
stopped at sounding the .word. And by morning, 
wonderful to *ay, they were used to it - had quite 
lived into it. 

Hemy James. “The Third Penan". 


mOUKU iua, waiMip p — — 

indifference, yet. within, HIb sensibilities were nt 
(heir tensest. . Nothing escaped Ijlm. And Ho was 
mobilizing hla forces: planning hi la campaign. He 
was looking-do wii. He was surveying, the opening 
tista. Two or three movCs on Ihe epOstoHc chesi- 
boaid He Already could lore* tie.; ■ . 

' V."; K \ 

Competition No KSZ ‘ ■. -j ■ 

Whiner: John Bateman . j . 

' , | , a l i.! J, . J. "| . 1 ', 

: 1 They hriiil at lasi'^ had whqt Was to be had in an 

, old house; where (ri&oy, , : trid many; things had 


2 A, ghost may come; 

Farit is a ghost's right. 

His 'element Is so flue 
Beiog sharpened by his dealh. 

To drink from the wine-breath 
While our gross pglales drink from the whole 
• * • ' ' trine.- - 

W. B. Yeats, "All Souls' Night". i- 


3 If thou art privy io thy country's fate. 
Which, happily, foreknowing may avoid, 
O speak. ' 

Shakespeare, H runlet, 1 , 1. . 
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Peter Kemp 

Arenn: Marguerite Yaurcenar 
BBC2 


Arena's programme on Marguerite Yourcenar 
was lavishly stocked with classical statuary. 
Repeatedly, the camera closed in on marble 
musculature and sculpted torsos, Roman busts 
and antique profiles. This solidly established 
the cast of her imagination, with its urge to 
unearth emblematic figures from the past 
through feats of fictional excavation. Tren- 
chant delvings into history are, for Yourcenar, 
an essential aspect of writing. Even her first 
fictional work, Alexis, primarily an apologia 
for homosexuality, also carefully exhumes “a 
milieu, a time, and a land now vanished from 
the maps”: aristocratic nineteenth-century 
Moravia. Even an acutely^on temporary novel 
like A Coin in Nine Hands - written in 1933 
about what was happening in the Fascist Ttaly 
• of that year - doesn’t show itself remarkably 
keen-sighted about the nature and direction of 
Mussolini’s regime, but constantly stares back 
through time. In a Rome become once again 
imperial, people are surrounded by reminders 
of the Caesars, and even physically bear signs 
of having been moulded by their city’s herit- 
age. Like all of Marguerite Yourcenar’s char- 
acters, they are at once intensely individual 
and still held in the matrix of history. 

True to her belief in the importance of this 
matrix. Marguerite Yourcenar has largely de- 
voted the first two volumes of her memoirs to 
reconstructing the ancestral background from 
which she was to emerge; as yet. she herself has 
scarcely featured in the story. So it was intrigu- 
ing to see if Peter Conrad’s Arena investigation 
might extract anything more personal. In the 
event, it did not, confining itself to brief men- 
tion of her family, then devoting most of its 
time to two of her historical novels , Memoirs of 
Hadrian and The Abyss. 

As is demonstrated by Fires - the strange 
book that registers her attempts to' come to 
terms with a love crisis by alternating re- 
worked classical legends with extracts from an , 
intimate journal - Marguerite Yourcenar is a 
writer concerned not just with history but also 
with personal experience. The chief aim of 
literature, she has said, is “individuality of ex- 


pression”. So it was a pity that Arena was not 
able to establish factors forming her own indi- 
viduality or convey more of a sense of the 
distinctive personality apparent behind the 
personas of her fiction. No indication was 
given, for instance, of the view of life she has 
recorded in her lapidary prose, where incised- 
seeming sentences offer incisive observations 
on human nature as well as the nature of hu- 
man history. Her very individual beliefs about 
the interaction of the physical and the moral, 
her original analyses of psychological and emo- 
tional states, got by-passed in the film’s com- 
mentary. And even aspects of her classicism 
were overlooked - such as the unillusioned 
sober sensuousness her writings advocate or 
the unwavering precision that hallmarks her 
mind and style. 

While not brought out by the programme's 
account of her writings, this latter trait did 
invigoratingly surface during its interview with 
her. Talking in her home on Mount Desert 
Island off the New England coast, Mile 
Yourcenar resolutely refused to be budged from 
accuracy. Rejecting Peter Conrad’s suggestion 
that Zeno of The Abyss is "your Hamlet”, she 
pointed out that Hamlet doubts but Zeno sear- 
ches, which is “not at all the same thing”. 
Dodging away from invitations to see herself in 
category terms as a woman writer or a modern 
writer, she uncompromisingly insisted on her 
individuality. 

Twice, statements on the large side from 
Virginia Woolf were produced for her inspec- 
tion. The first - a claim that women have “a 
quite different imagination, a quite different * 
perception of the world" from men - was 
brushed aside with polite firmness as too bag- 
gily simplistic to fit the facts. The second - 
Woolfs lament that she was “horrified to think 
that her death would be the one experience she 
wouldmot be able to describe” - provoked an 
outburst of robust amusement: "Oh my gosh. 
I'm shocked. Because what importance given 
to the art of writing. Who cares if she describes 
it or not?" Throughout the interview, tough, 
lucid sanity of this kind kept ringing out - as it 
does through Marguerite Yourcenar’s writing 
- making the programme an irresistible pieefe 
of television. It was a useful one too, for, while 
the monumental nature of her fictional 
achievement wasn’t fully encompassed, suffi- 
cient vistas were opened on to it to encourage 
farther and closer inspection. 


I jj - Elegiac aspects 
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Randall Stevenson | 

CARLO GOLDONI 
Friends and Lovers 
Citizens’ Theatre, Glasgow. 

// vero abiico is brie of the sixteen plays Goidor 
ni wrote in 1750: .'translated and directed by 
Robert David Macdonald as Friends. and Lov- 
ers, it shows within a single work an extrava- 
gance of plots and ideas which matches the 
profligacy of Goldoni'S Writing in general. Not 
unlike another of his pieces from 1750 - the 
essay in dramatic dialogue The Comic Theatre 
- Friends and Covers is a complex play, which 
functions almost as a deliberate Investigation, 
of the limits and demands of the comic form. 
Especially in (he second half, multiple switches 
of direction in the plot constantly raise and 
tease'; an audience’s hopes of reconciliation; 
flirting with convenlibna! possibilities of re- 




jtions to reshape and discard, almost ffom mo- 
ment to moment, various expectation^ of a 
happy ending. • ] ■ *>' !;. 

Such' expectations faro eventually 'wholly ; ’ 
undermined, Florihdo at last rejecting foreVcr ' 
tho love he shares with Clara in, favour ofstrin- 
gent 1 principles' of 'honour and of frietidsHip 
with Clara's ltrihoppy suitor Sebastian! This A: 
; conclusion highlights tragic , of tragicomic, ele- , 
meats in Goldpni's play which th£ Citizens’ . 
production emphasizes, or even cxtendfl. Un- , 
like the original, for example. Robert DaVltj - i 
Macdonald’s version has 'Clara's ritlseriy fathef.' .y 
die onstage, leavingacorpsq V^esb^tenteia. 

• I' 1 .' 


casts a most peculiar shadow over the young 
lovers’ romantic negotiations about their fu- 
tures. A sombre tone is also established by a set 
which has alt the solid elegance of the Citizens’ 

. earlier productions of Goldoni, but with the 
addition of much black drapery, and cos tu pie. 
A funereal quality even seems at times to in- 
form the company’s pace, slowed from, the 
beginning by a longish overture qf wordless 
action, set to sad music behind the gauze half- 
curtain which separates the stage into two main 
acting areas'. Though this .opening concisely, 
establishes elegiac feelings to be developed 
later, it also rather encouraged the audience’s 
attention to wander. Jonathan Phillips as Flor- 
inda and Dominic Arnold as Sebastian are not 
consistently successful in recOvering it. 1 

Mqre successful performances come from 
Rupert Farley, pertly, witty as an Arlecchiao* 
-■ Uke servant, pnd .from Giles HaVergal ip; the 
Pant alone rple of Clara’s father, Though their 
■ comic relief is thoroughly welcome; its remin- 
der of the origins Of Goldoni’s: comedy Jn the 


David Trotter 

HOWARD BARKER and THOMAS MIDDLETON 
Women Beware Women 
Royal Court Theatre 


In Howard Barker’s Fair Slaughter, a British 
officer returns from fighting the Bolsheviks 
with a bag full of icons, while a private rescues 
the severed hand of a freedom-fighter. The 
officer tells the private that the icons are “the 
legacy of the past to the present”. "They are 
Man in contemplation, in wisdom, serenity and 
repose, whereas you are Man in stinking 
sweat.” One values a past he cannot change, 
because he cannot change it; the other conse- 
crates only the perishable, and so renounces 
the past altogether. Now, by re-writing Tho- 
mas Middleton’s Women Beware Women , Bar- 
ker has explored a third possibility. He has 
revalued the past by changing it, by discovering 
in it not the serene but the stinking perishable. 
What better place to look for severed hands 
than revenge tragedy? 

The first four acts of Middleton's play have 
been condensed skilfully to form Part One of 
Barker's. Livia's plotting has procured Bianca 
for the Duke, Isabella for the Ward and Hlppo- 
lito, and Leantio for herself. At this point, 
Middleton’s characters succumb to their own 
excitability and lack of scruple. Barker's, by 
contrast, begin to articulate power and sexual- 
ity. They learn new pleasures, new skills and 
new vocabularies. With the acquiescence of 
the Cardinal, the Duke plans his marriage to 
Bianca as an exercise in the symbolism of pow- 
er, in “violence and pageantry”. His subjects 
plan to resist him. Livia and Leantio throw 
away The Joy of Sex and strike “seams not of 
comfort but of truth". The Ward reveals an 
unexpected cunning. Sordido begins to live 
down to his name; his rape ofBianca .will be the 
act of violence to put an end to all pageantry. 
The play’s director, William Gaskiil, sug- 

A shift of taste 

T. O. Treadwell 

SIR JOHN VANBRUGH and JAMES SAUNDERS 
A Journey to London 
Orange Tree , Richmond 

Vanbrugh abandoned his last comedy A Jour- 
ney to London at a moment of dramatic crisis in 
the fourth act. After his death in 1726 the 
manuscript came Into the hands of Colley 
Cibber, who revised and completed it, and the 
resulting work, retitled 77ie Provok'd Husband 
was produced in 1728 and became one of the 
most popular plays of the eighteenth century. 

Cibber’s treatment of A Journey to London 
illustrates the shift in taste away from the bril- 
liant and cynical world of the Restoration wits 
to the moral and sentimental comedy of the 
next generation. Vanbrugh’s version centres 
on Sir Francis ffeadpiece. a boorish coun- 
try squire who has become a member of Parlia- 
ment and has brought his silly wife, pert daugh- 
ter, and lumpish son with him tb. London, where 
they become the immediate prey of la sophist!* 

. .cgted- collection of lechers, sharpers and 

bawds; a subplot deals with the relationship 
• between the sensible and clvijlzed Lbrd Love- 
rule and his wife , 8 frivolpus coquette who 
; surroupds heraejfwithfops apdgamblesaway 
.. the housekeeolna. In Cibber’* «««(*« ♦».- 


gests that “whereas Middleton sees*.* ■ 
of t he sin which leads to death , Barbr a? 
a liberating revolutionary force In 2 
But the play he has directed hardly S 
out Although Leantio and Livia doa$»! 
kind of freedom, the implicationof fojS 
in revolutionary politics drives ttantouJ 
they are forced to recognize thaldaC 
different things to each of them. AsthecS 
al points out, “an idea has come bZ 
them . Similarly, Sordido's rape of ru*. 
could very well be seen as merecaZ 
violence (or counter-pageantry). 

In a useful programme note, JonalhinD* 
more argues that Barker’s concern fa 
jection as much as liberation. “So thhaafo 
which dramatises both conceptions of *2 
desire at the mercy of power, desire u safe 
sive of power. Or rather, by creatively n* 
lising the earlier play, Barker sets upaviA* 
dialectic between the two. And lt’sadfalw 
which we’re living now, in a society whichM 
incites and represses sexuality." The mitt 
the dialectic uncovered by re-writing. Alfa 
end of the play, Leantio and Livia » g 
sweating, still caught between the joy oink 
jection and the joy of liberation. 

■ It is a lucid piece of theatre, and very vd 
performed, particularly by Maggie Steed i 
Livia and Simon Russell Beale as (be Wsi 
But the talk of creative vandalism deal 
altogether silence the thought that Middku 
has been revisited in order to be pwMdt 
pitied. What we of the dialectic cannot qai 
forgive is his willingness not only to ittti 
dilemma, but to interpret and resolve it.* 
feel that he was wrong to kill off all tbepfotts 
and let the Cardinal stand in judgmentdmli 
carnage - “Sin, what thou art these mini ftp 
too piteously” - as though the pile-uppf kfa 
might not be appropriate to a world ofsklddai 
desires and instantly reversible conviction*! 
as though an exhausted reliance on wwl* 
wasn't in its way evocative of.cri^.Utlau 
just dramatic convention, then wecanaffrfr 
be complacent about our ruler?. 


of his conclusion. . : , 

Vanbrugh’s scenes, very heavily cut » 
adapted, provide Saunders with the opeftl 
twenty minutes or so, after which his pjay^ea 
off in another direction. Without ahyl&<«J 
logical transition, Vanbrugh’s Betty 
piece, the bumpkin squire's spoiled udjpf 
lant daughter, emerges as an 
heroine, languishingly alive to the injjsW 
and hypocrisies of a society ruled by mW-® 
rustic accent mysteriously evaporates,**”* 
joins with Manilla (a cotirtesan in 
play, now a Jove*lom maiden betrajw)? 
plot to punish the latter’s seducer 
Courtly, a cynical rake in the original, 
a romantic and sympathetic figure 

his sense of the transience of the he^n^ 

tions. The rational Lord Loverule bea» - 
ineffectual buffoon entirely dominate*^ _ 
wife, whose wilfulness becombsian W** 
bellion against masculine authority. ^-' ■ 
The ideas about emotional 
creation of stereotypes that $aunwft 
of A Journey to London are con^p*?^*^ 
neither trivial or necessarily uddt®® 8 ^ ^ 
problem is that they cannot be ^ E “ c , ^4 
naturally out of the material V^bn^^ 
the original, for exatople, 
fuses to pay her draper this fifty 
owes him because she needs the n W' ! > yk- 

M .l_f_ .MBltit jp 1.^ 


■ v.“ ’ twnHjcmw ueu une nu awKwaraiy : 

wi|h Macdonald’s t'rimsferenw bf .the action 
froni thp Bdlogna of the original to a prosper-' 
pus; dignified. Hamburg. i„The sombre back- 
gyopnd rniisic and, the seriousness with; which 
Florindo scrutinizes pex^onril convictions and 
principles move the play almost ipto a mood Of 
Gerrnan romantidsm. asif thd : company had- 
tfpt ypt;exorcized;riie demoris.of ithelc. reasm v 
cxcQUentFflfurThe introduCtipp ofsachGer-^ 
rifahic sdriouspcSs alongside other feaiurej of 
the production’s dark vision la interesting In r 
Itsfelf, but itt Insistent solemnity sometimes 
fo stifle rather than sharpen GoWdrii’s’ 
;■ -v> 


clownish Headpiece family are relegated to the 
subplot, and senit back to the country having 
oometo no ranlhann; thechief .villain repents; 
and tne play erids in tearful r<*cohciliation as 

; May Loverule cornea to a sense of her own 
folly and her husbaqd’s nqbmty and vows to 

' ’ T?? e'ridrii? ' ^ ic ^ '? 

' 5j biU . t f es ^ ad ^ co »P^e A JowneytoLdn- 

petiefof , 

- version' offefa 




fusingiy . iiriderouts his 
.Lovenilfe as ‘a free-spirited ^ .7^ 
attempt is made to imitate ft® 
early eighteenth century, tnit this 
t^reaks down, as when ^6 
Loverule that heir lord ‘‘has a nornipj . . , ; j ;y. 


* ^ad Saundbra ™dicafiy 
scej\es'i or even dispensed altogeip^ 
. original, his themes . might 
rized effectively; as it r qtpddSi »•? 
much . ofVan brughfpr pohefe^ce 
fofitdnjedy. * '• . - : :V.; »’? 


Hu gh Trevor-Roper 

iMflYWORMALD 

Lords and Men in Scotland: Bonds of manrent, 
1442-1603 

475 pp. Edinburgh: John Donald. £30. 

085 9761274 

In (be last century and a half before the Union 
of Crowns, Scotland was torn by faction: 
•feuding" between the powerful families was 
then inflamed by political intrigue during royal 
HiiDorities and, in the later years, religious 
wr. All observers remarked on this. In the 
rtfen of Charles l, William Drummond of 
Hwthomden looked back with disgust to the 
“deadly feuds and divisions among the noble- 
men and gentry”: how the great houses were 
•so joined and linked together by kindred, 
alliances, bonds of service, or manrent, that no 
gentleman of any quality, although a malefac- 
tor and a guilty person, could be presented to 
[ justice without some stir, commotion or tumult 
[ of (he grandees and their factious friends”. It 

| i «s one of the horrors of Scottish life from 
which James VI was so glad to have escaped to 
England; and, once safely settled there, he 
could lake some pride In having ended, or at 
least checked, the trouble. But the memory of 
kremained and would be regularly recalled, by 
the historians of the Enlightenment, as the 
most obvious character of the world they had 
(happily) lost. “That turbulent kingdom", 
wrote David Hume, "was rather to be consi- 
dered as a confederacy, and that not a close 
me, of petty princes than a regular system of 
: dvil polity”; and William Robertson described 
the “leagues of mutual defence" among the 
nobility as “so many alliances, offensive and 
defensive, against the throne”. 

' The essential mechanism of these leagues, 
alliances, confederacies was the peculiarly 
Scottish device of “bonds of manrent”, which 
f betaine common in the period 1450-1600 and 1 
> which are the subject of Lords and Men In- 
[ Sanland, this valuable work by Jenny War-- 
| BakhTbesewerc writteninstruments whereby 
' Scotchmen - generally lords, lairds or burgh 
\ officers - granted their personal service, and 
■ that of their dependants, to greater men in 
. rctom for "maintenance” and protection. The 
rrb tions hip was not feudal: there was no grant 
of land or oath of homage. Nor can it be 
!>keaed to the almost contemporary “bastard 
• feudalism" of England, for there was no finan- 
cial bond; nor livery. The initiative lay with the 
„ Pantor, who came to the lord’s house to sign 
• the bond and sWear an oath,- with his hand on 
rfctaL Unlike the feudal charter, the 
i ®ad was always in the vernacular. It was 
sped, sealed and witnessed; and the original 
•askept in tire lord’s charter chest. Sometimes 
*®jra*ponding bond of protection was given 
Jibe patron to his client; and In the later years 
: rf* 6 P®” 01 * ~ a ^ er 1550 - the two mutual 
wnptions of ftianrenfand maintenance could 
8 s ‘ n ^ 6 document of contract. 

■ - • — e nura b cr °f these bonds of manrent 
among the records of Scottish noble 
i ** cs » and over 800 of them are printed dr 
j^mrized in an appendix to Dr Wormald's 
°°w. The form varies greatly - to the end it 
; flexible and Individual - bdt Its varia* 

I , 0n B theme. The grantor begins with 
. ‘public declaration that he has bound himself 
.®.® a *ter, in ofder that he may be assured 
maintenance and defence in his own just 
““MSaad quarrels; he then undertakes always 
Wm his master if be learns of any harm or 
: Trp 1 '"tended to him; to give him the 1 best 
f lT icc tlrat : he can pto guard any secrets which 

ssnKi r "“y div ^8 e to him; and “to ride and 
Jjffwnh Bqd for him and take his part in his 
I s and honest quarrels. These 

r Ptomisep are always qualified by a sav- 
; rtwrvfaig primary allegiance to the 

f that technically at least they did not 

s ntiaiii; j °f the bond foe spelt out or 

detail. Although service is nprm- 
S tfeSS!? ^ friirie bonds are for more 
1 1™ ^ e g» during a minority 

■ "I i e ^ri nat e, qr While the. patrol) holds 
8 hi^*!^ . . PP s ttion of authority which puts 

B ^ ^ ciiepU for one does riot, seek 

R an equal (though one can- 

i ^ "friendship"); On the other 

l|2^^'hqnds'l0^pacifoly aftei 1500) . go 


further and bind not only the grantor but his 
heirs to the patron and his heirs. The undertak- 
ing to “ride and gang" could similarly be parti- 
cularized and limited. A grantor would oblige 
himself to “ride and gang” in “hosting, peace 
or war”, “on foot or horse", at his own ex- 
pense; or he might stipulate that he would only 
serve, or only serve at his own cost, in his own 
area of Scotland or in the wars of his patron or 
of the Crown. Hunting could also be included 
in this clause, sometimes at the lord's expense, 
sometimes at the grantor’s. But there are also 
blank cheques: bonds by which the grantor 
commits himself to “ride and gang” whenever 
required by the lord or any in his name, at any 
hour, day or night. Finally there would be a 
penalty clause. Failure to fulfil the terms of the 
bond could be punished by a fine of variable 
amount. More often, the penalty was loss of 
honour, infamy, perpetual defamation, etc. In 
one bond the grantor, “with rather odious 
smugness”, qualified his promise by adding 
that if his lord commanded anything “that be- 
comes not a good Christian or the King's good 
subject” he would disobey without the eternal 
infamy which he acknowledged would other- 
wise follow the breaking of his bond. But this 
was a very late bond - in 1628, when the Kirk 
had been at work, infusing a new sanctimony 
into the robust old customs of Scotland. The 
“bond of manrent” was by then obsolescent: 
the Covenant was in sight. 

How did these “bonds of manrent” begin? 
Wormald shows that the word “manrent” itself 
was an archaism when it was revived in the 
fifteenth century to describe this new obliga- 
tion which emerged out of homage. Its emerg- 
ence in written form is Itself surprising; for 
whereas a written title to land, to be held in 
perpetuity, is of obvious value, a promise of 
personal service, which included no tangible 
consideration, seems not to require such for- 
mality, especially at a time when literacy was 
rare. As Wormald remarks, it is surely “an 
astonishing fact that Scotland, an infinitely less 
well documented and less document-conscious 
society than England, has provided infinitely 
more evidence of its late-medieval lordship 
than England has done of its version, despite 
the fact that English indentures of retinue 
carried more material benefits than Scottish 
bonds of manrent and maintenance". 

The explanation of such a paradox must be 
sought in objective circumstances: in “a par- 
ticular period of racking uncertainty”; and 
Wormald looks for it in the time of troubles 
which followed the death, without heirs, of 
Alexander III In 1286 and the intrusion of 
Edward I into Scottish politics. It was then that 
the two earliest known bonds which were en- 
tirely concerned with mutual support were 
made. These were political bonds and both of • 
them were motivated by the Bruce claim to the 
throne. Indeed, she suggests, if it had not been 
for the remarkable success of Robert Bruce as 
warrior and king, this Scottish version of “bas- 
tard feudalism” might well have begun its con- 
tinuous history earlier. As it was, it was sus- 
pended till the weakness of the early Stewart 
monarchy, and thd multiplication of bver- 
mighty subjects overshadowing or claiming the 
throne, created the Scottish version of the 
English Wars of the Rosbs.' ’ 

For by 1424, when James £ returned to Scot- 
land from his long English captivity, die habit 
of making persona! bonds was sufficiently 
established for the King to baii them. He 
banned them very promptly, next year, in 
1425. Any leagues between subjects were for- 
bidden for the future and any already made 
were to be broken. Though expressed In gener- 
al terms, the ban was almost certainly intended 
to be particular, directed against the machina- 
tions of the King’s overmigbty kinsmen the 
Dukes of Albany. In any case, Itwas coniplete- 
■ ly Ineffective: the habit of making “bopds of 
manrent” had by now! taken off - Wonriald’s 
series begins lb 1442, add ,by;i500 such bonds 
' - viett becoming both coplrius and elaborate. ; 
, : After the death of James V at Solway Moss Id 
1542, . successive regents - first ; the, Earl of 
Arran, their Mary of Guise - again sought to 
ban “all bonds of manrent and maintenance . 1 
. . Once again thd ban whs completely ineffective; 
but once agfon it;.was nflt Intended fo be 
general. It 1 was directed against particular 
• rivals. It did dot' stop the; regents themselves 
from making bonds as before. ■ 

One of the greatest tabors Of bonds in this 





'a marvellous read - a great achievement in political writing ' 
Sunday Telegraph 
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‘should finally lay to rest : . . the provocative theory that Hitler * 
neither ordered nor wished the destruction of the Jewish people ‘ 
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confused period - the minority of Mary Stuart, 
the beginnings of Reformation, the contest be- 
tween English and French parties in Scotland - 
was the famous “cardinal of Scotland". David 
Beaton, archbishop of St Andrews. In 15*14 
Mary of Guise was warned that the cardinal 
was manoeuvring to obtain a bond from Lord 
Gray “to be an enemy to Your Grace", and 
that she had better move quickly to forestall 
him if she wished to be sure of the country 
north of Tay. Unfortunately the cardinal was 
quicker: four days later. Gray was in his bag, 
and Mary had to console herself by securing his 
enemy Lord Ruthven. 

Although virtually none of cardinal 
Beaton's bonds of manrent survives, it is clear 
from contemporary accounts that he built up a 
vast alliance by this means: he maintained (an 
English emissary reported) “a great house of 
substantial men 1 ' . . . “such a house as was 
never holden in Scotland under a king". In 
1543 four bishops, six abbots, commendators 
and priors, six earls, ten lords and twenty Jairds 
joined in a bond to him against Arran, and in 
1546, according to John Knox, he thought him- 
self, in his castle of St Andrews, “stout enough 
for all Scotland", for “the most part of the 
nobility of Scotland had cither given unto him 
their bonds of manrent or else were in confed- 
eracy and promised amity with him". His con- 
federacy did not in fact secure him: that same 
year he was murdered in his fortified "Baby- 
lon” of Si Andrews and his body slung over the 
castle wall. Thereupon Mary of Guise was able 
to gather in the broken wreckage of his 
alliance. She got Lord Gray after all. And it 
must have been particularly agreeable to her, a 
few years later, to receive from the Earl of 
Huntly, who had previously been bound to the 
cardinal, a bond which promised, on securities 
and under penalty of £20.000, to obey her com- 
mand and go to France within two months, 
"wind, weather, sickness and other lawful im- 
possibilities and impediments * notwith- 
standing". 

TTiat was in 1555. Ten years later, in the 
crisis of the reign of Mary Stuart, some 
notable political bonds were made. One of 
them was the bond secured by her husband, 
Lord Darnley, for the murder of Riccio. The 
six noblemen who signed it were prudent 
enough to commit themselves only to innocent 
purposes: to press for the crown matrimonial 
for him, to persuade the Queen of England to 
show him favour, and to maintain the estab- 
lished - ie, the Protestant - religion. But in his 
corresponding bond Darnley was dangerously, 
not to say recklessly explicit. Stating, that the 
Queen's good nature was being abused by cer- 
tain privy persons, and, in particular, by “a 
stranger Italian called David", he declared his 
intention to punish these persons and, if neces- 
sary, kill them; and he guaranteed his protec- 
tion and maintenance to those who would join 
him in this enterprise, which "may chance to be 
done in the; presence of the Queen’s Majesty or 
within her palace of Holyrobd House'*.' After 


cerned mainly with its local operation. The 
same magnates who signed political “bonds of 
friendship" among themselves owed their 
capacity to do so to the “bonds of manrent" 
which they had received, in their own territor- 
ies, from lesser men - or rather, to the “affini- 
ties", “connections", “alliances”, to which 
such bonds had contributed. The nucleus of 
these affinities was kinship. Kinship was de- 
fined by “the surname" (which was sometimes 
assumed for convenience or protection) and 
extended by marriage. Beyond that nucleus, 
thus extended, were the alliances created by 
bonds of manrent, whose function was to 
strengthen the kindred by making other men 
honorary members of it, subject to the same 
obligations. Such alliances were not naturally 
stable: hence the desire to stabilize them by 
written documents such as were not needed 
(except for particular, limited purposes) within 
the true kindred. 

The stability, being generally tied to lives, 
was often, like the lives themselves, very brief. 
Power is a magnet. Power to protect drew in 
clients. But the accidental loss of that power 
could reverse the process. Thus in 1590, when 
the Earl of Huntly, the great magnate of the 



Northi Weakened himself by dabbling with 
Spain, his rival, the Earl of Moray, was able to 
detach from his alliance the Mackintoshes of 
Dunnachten and the Grants of Freuchy; 
Whereupon a whole group of Ideal chieftAfos 
joined in a bond of mutual assistance with 




? • Queen, and the oppb's- three months later it triumphed: Moray was 
g bond whose signatories committed them- murdered, his castle of Donibristle burnt his 
selves to rescue her from him. Finally there Was clientele, like that of cardinal Beaton he’fnr* 
the bond signed on ^yJB 1568, afer Mary's,, him \ dissolved and Huntly "Settled doL tohis 

!Ven Castle, bv n ne Sark. 'fnrmnr nmnlln. j 


an overpowering influence in the affairs of the 
Highlands and Isles". It was an influence which 
was to last and, in spite of political interrup- 
tions, to become a national force in the next 
century. 

It was not only great magnates like Huntly 
and Argyll who extended their local power 
through bonds of manrent. A remarkable col- 
lection of such bonds was made by the family of 
Campbell of Glenorchy, mere lairds. One of 
the family - Duncan, the seventh laird - col- 
lected "the staggering total of 1 16”, more than 
had been obtained by either Huntly or Argyll 
throughout the whole period when the making 
of bonds was common. These seem to be notar- 
ial copies, in Scots, of promises made verbally 
in Gaelic. Whatever their purpose, they 
clearly show a forward "expansionist" policy 
within the Campbell "surname”. This Duncan 
Campbell, who was laird for nearly half a cen- 
tury, was not a mere highlander: he travelled 
abroad, acquired lands in Perthshire, was a 
great builder, estate manager, horse-breeder; 
but the length to which he and his family went 
in this method of asserting strength in' the 
Highlands was unique. His successors would 
consolidate their position, becoming Earls of 
Breadalbane, and acquire lasting fame by their 
“extirpation”, in 1692, of the Macdonalds of 
Glencoe. 

The bonds given to great lords were mainly 
by lesser lords or lairds who could bring in forty 
to a hundred or even 200 men. Those given to 
the Campbells of Glenorchy seem to be from 
lesser men who undertake, with their families 
and occasionally a few friends, to pay the 
Highland tribute of “calps" and to refuse alle- 
giance to the dreadful MacGregors (whom the 
Campbells would afterwards help James VI to 
“extirpate”). But bonds were also granted by 
burghs, even royal burghs, and by individual 
burgesses within burghs. Nairn, in 1472, en- 
tered into an indenture of maintenance with 
Hugh Fraser of Lovat, and Banff and Cullen 
were Ogilvy fiefis. Some burghs gave to their 
patrons the right to nominate one of their 
bailies and other officers, as Renfrew did to the 
Earl of Argyll in 1580. The Hamiltons and 
Douglases “kicked the provostship of Edin- 
burgh between them” for a decade before 
1520, when the Hamiltons cornered it. In 1463 
the royal burgh of Aberdeen gave a bond of 
manrent to the Earl of Huntly, in return for 
maintenance. Cautiously, it made its bond 
valid for only ten years. In fact the dependence 
lasted, not without some friction, for over a 
century. The Earls dominated the burgh 
through their allies, the Menzies of Pitfodells, 
who became permanent provosts. In 1590 the 
burgh complained of this, both to the Privy 
Council and to the Convention of Royal 
Burghs. It claimed that it had been enthralled 
to* one family as. If it was a mere burgh of 
barony, its provostship unlawfully usurped by 
the race of Menzies for the last eighty yearn. 
1590 was, as we hAveseen.a critical year for 
, Huqtly, and It was then that Aberdeen eman- 
cipated itself, from the domination of the 
Menzies family. . 

Such, In general, was the system of clientage 
• by means of bonds of manrent. How far,, we 
may : Ask, was it responsible, as so many histo- 
nans of the eighteenth and. nineteenth centur- 
ies maintai ned, for the anarchy which they re- 
gjrded as typical of.iridepehdent Scotland?, It is 
difficult to deny that such a system provided 
the means of “feuding? ;and;that such feudina 
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Broad and narrow 


John Steane 


be enforced: “it was no light matter 
hke the Earls of Angus and Anvil ilu? 
the Earl of Montrose, Lord FlSi 
Livingstone in 1586. threaten^ 
who would not abide by their W lIJAM r ‘ moran 

withdrawal of their pro^tS S* Mtlba: A contemporary review 
their acceptance 

were sometimes subjected to huiS ii am36 

he ceremonies; which, in a cnltureffi 

course this oriva^ Before the farewells came the au revoirs. One 

Pri ’ tribal J««l#,*illi rfdue a concert at the Albert Hall in 1921, 
£ Tmn, 2r?i e . m0n *’ was fl "*** : loomed by the Northdiffe Press to be 

“S event of the year", and at the 
h _„_ , ’ suggests, it nujfbi tj me news circulated that retirement 

^-Settlement out of coin, U be imminent: Dame Nellie Melba was to 

confrontarion^in^m ® nd * ess . P 3 ^. k return to Australia to teach. To the first part of 
not An Jl ““rt- Possibly, |te propos jtion the Musical Times reconciled 
‘ HiVn t nyWay ’ S ^f adds ’ tonfrantoioii jtself without too much difficulty. "’The Diva 
lead to more BpnjJ go home'", they quoted. “By all means. 


justice, for Scottish bonds of nnm»m ^ 
English "livery and maintenance", 
a means of coercing the court; and sk ew 
several letters to illustrate this. Wbeni* 
ber of Dunbars were died before a conk 
murder, John Dunbar of Modi rum Ihcsjki 
very necessary", as he wrote, to lurnupU 
“accompanied at the same day with mylo^ 
friends”, and so he summoned them all, life 
ing a future senator of the College ofJmtrt,* 
come, with their servants, in such muia t 
they would desire him, his friends and set* 
to do for them in like case. As WonmM* 
marks, “there is an engaging blatant? ita 
these letters” which suggests H lhat lb 
attempts to influence judges and the ton 
were accepted as a familiar feature of sodaj' 
There is indeed; and an engaging ante 
about the argument. The high point of mi 
interference with formal justice wurtxU 
when Bothwell's armed supporters prevent 
his trial for the murder of Darnley by J 0 ta» 
izing the accuser, the Earl of Lennor,ihitk 
did not dare to appear to pursue the jdh 
Such intimidation had been forbidden bylnfc 
1536, but who cared for the law now? Jama'S 
was reduced to sending a plaintive appal* 
Lord Hamilton not to bring mpre thak 
ordinary train to the^law court, “jinetititi 
ill example to break the lawboth m»A« 
Parliament and renewed by proclamatk** 
James VI had good reason to didike A 
noble anarchy of his time. He condtfifidk 
“feuding”, of which he and his house bad* 
been the victim - condemned it by li*fo£ 
and in his book Baslllkon Boron ia 199- ® 
he made use of it himself whhn it send * 
cause of peace or his oiyn personal !»$?■ 
After all, he must have appreciated to* 
mense bond by which, inl$99, 
nobility, including some recent rckfcP 
mised to support his claim Jo the BV® 
throne; and how could he have “erfii|*»- 
the MacGregors except by exploiting tbe*» 
between them and the Campbells? Hsatof* 
was ambivalent, and In some wayriwjjjjj 
conservative (or perhaps more respeaWF 


Why not? As the Diva has melodiously de- 
clared (only too often), there’s no place like 
iTTheother half - “And teach a hundred girls 
krseir 1 - was a different matter. “If the Diva 
on give these hundred girls her own beautiful 
Mice, well and good, but for heaven’s sake let 
i musician be called in to attend to the reper- 
toire. We cannot lightly face the prospect of a 
hundred debutantes let loose on us a year 
knee full to the epiglottis with Minnetonkas, 
Jewel Songs and Home sweet homes." 

The point, flippantly made, was seriously 
meant. In the view of many people concerned 
with the cause of music, celebrity singers. 


Melba pre-eminent among them, made a con- 
tribution that was not merely unhelpful but in 
some ways distinctly inimical. They had a vast 
following, held enormous power and could 
have used it to lead their audiences to a broad- 
er musical interest and a deeper kind of enjoy- 
ment. By way of contrast, the Musical Times 
recalled that Jenny Lind had played a part in 
the Bach revival, singing a duet from the B 
minor Mass: “Imagine our Tetrazzinis and 
Melbas showing enthusiasm over such a mat- 
ter." What was offered to the public instead, as 
representing the highest reaches of art, were 
the "Jewel Song” from Fatal and “Cornin’ 
through the rye". 

Such a view of Melba and her significance in 
the wider world of music is one that finds no 
expression in this book. The subject of Melba 
as a musician is briefly touched on by London 
Ronald, who says that at one time he tried in 
vain to introduce her to the songs of Schubert 
and Brahms. She did indeed add a few by 
Debussy and Duparc to her concert pro- 
grammes; but trifles, “Three green bonnets”, 
“By the waters of Minnetonka” and so forth, 
had a totally disproportionate place, while 
from Handel and Mozart she simply sang the 
same two or three arias over and over again. 
There is an interesting remark by Herman 
Klein that when she appeared in something less 
familiar, such as Goring-Thomas’s Esmeralda, 
"the incandescence would be missing". Her 
continued devotion to Verdi’s Otello and her 



Seen and not seen 
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both sides of the case - though surprisingly 
claiming that the scene is closely modelled on 
James - yet comes down firmly against the 
libretto with the assertion that the events are 
no more than "a projection of the governess’s 
delusions". 

No other opera of Britten’s is so highly orga- 
nized, which makes it all the more unfortunate 
' ' that we are almost half-way through the book 

‘Eutyonin their collaboration, Britten and his*- before serious consideration of the music be- 


FATRICIA HOWARD (Editor) 

Bwjwnln Britten: “The Turn of the Screw*’ 
164pp. Cambridge University Press. £22.50 
(paperback ,£7.95). 
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librettist Myfanwy Piper decided that the 
^osts in The Turn of the Screw would sing, and 
ang words: there would be no “nice, anony- 
V “MSi supernatural humming or groaning”. 

* This at the outset a major area of ambiguity 
. »» removed from the drama, and the rela- 
tfooships between Quint and Miss Jessel and 
’ Miles and Flora were given definition. In Hen- 
James’s story, of course, the ghosts do not. 
i *P«ki not is there any Indisputable evidence 
tot anyone but the governess sees them. In- 
» <wd so scrupulous is James to avoid incrimi- 
“fag the children directly that it is hard to see 
Wjy the story was ever accepted purely at face 
Jwue, as if it were a simple story of malevolent 


Melba In the 1 890s 

early advocacy of Puccini’s La Bohime can be 
put in balance ngainst that. Ycl even here, and 
in the heartland of the bcl canto operas, there 
was a narrowness: musically such a small area, 
one feels, in wliich to have made such a sup- 


Britten creates from a mere twelve players, 
with a similar bias to Patricia Howard’s. His 
premiss is that the work's central concern is 
with the latent (or actual) homosexual rela- 
tionship between Miles and Quint. Thus 
Quint’s music is exotic and desirable, like Tad- 
zio’s in Death in Venice, and Palmer similarly 
derives it from Balinese gamelan. But there is 
no element of heterophony in the score - the 
one aspect of gamelan that Britten had already 
appropriated through playing piano transcrip- 
tions, and he did not hear Balinese music for 
the first time until several yeais after Turn of 
the Screw. Quint’s music is undeniably strange, 
pentatonic -quasi-oriental if you will - but the 
sound of Baildk’s “night music” is surely as 
seminal as the sound of music Britten had not 
yet heard. 

There are photographs from eight product 
tions (including the first), add pn account of 
critical reactions and a summary of producers’ 

u .. I jll I J ' □i.t'U.Mk' nr 


gins . Patricia Howard’s structural analysis of 
the whole work only scratches the surface, and 
in the detailed .critique of Act Two, Scene 
Eight which follows, she is forced to begin 
again and go into crucial detail which should 
already have been covered. Fortunately the 
musical section begins with the best part of 
the book, John Evans’s chronological analysis 
of Britten’s sketches. But it's a tantalizing 
glimpse, since nine pages and four music 

examples (why no manuscript facsimiles?) ......... , . 

are hardly adequate. "options^ round the vohime off. But With no 

Christopher Palmer, On the orchestration - . real sense of conclusion: the book never quite 

“the colour, of the music" - mixes compelling comes to grips with its subject. The screw has 
insight into the extraordinary sound-world that too ; many missing threads. 


reme and world-wide reputation. 

In response to that, of course, one might 
remark thnt. within its own terms, the achieve- 
ment becomes all the more remarkable. And 
“remarkable" is a pale, thin-lipped word to 
apply to a career like Melba’s. As this “con- 
temporary review" traces its path, it takes us to 
those times when the opera houses were ablaze 
with diamonds and on special nights heavy with 
the scent of roses; when the Tsar, the English 
aristocracy, the millionaires of New York in 
the grip of its opera-mania paid homage to the 
stars; when urchins outside the great concert- 
hnll would strain their ears to catch the sound 
of a few notes from within; when a Parisian 
flower-seller would react with adoration to the 
magic words “Je suis Melbn”. The well-known 
tributes of Mnry Garden, W. J. Henderson and 
G. B. Shaw are here (Shaw who first cursed the 
woman because he didn’t like what site was 
doing yet could find no fault to put his finger 
on, and who later heard her “transfigured, 
reawakened” and singing with such unfailing 
accuracy of intonation that he felt it was only 
when Melba sang that you realized how rare it 
was to hear anyone singing well and truly on 
pitch). 

A good survey of the career by Barbara and 
Findlay Mackenzie opens the collection of 
essays and memoirs; from these and otheT Aus- 
tralians it also becomes clear how much the 
musicnl life of Melba's native country owed to 
her. Glimpses of her teaching, her generosity 
and her vigour, stirring up whatever part of her 
profession she became involved in, remain in 
the mind as perhaps the most vivid and lasting 
impressions from the book. When the touts 
tried to buy up and resell tickets fbT a concert 
that she had intended as a chance for people 
who couldn’t normally afford it to hear her, she 
stationed herself at the sales-point and physi- 
cally prevented her intentions being thwarted. 
Her energy was immense, illustrated in sketch- 
es by Beverly Nichols, who is still an indispens- 
able source of insight into Melba. He, too, 
provides part of this “contemporary review”. 
The editor. William Moran, co-ordinates and 
makes several other contributions, including 
the discography, which is a model of its klnd.- 
HIs essays on Melba's voice, principally con- 
cerned with establishing how “big" it was and 
how suited to the heavier roles she undertook, 
is probably the best chapter in the book. It 
draws on a wide variety of contemporary 
sources, balances them carefully and becomes 
- a' valuable adjunct to our own primary sourde, 
the gramophone records. Unfortunately, it is 
only four pages long. I wish Mr Moran had 
written this book himself: had used the source 
material he provides here and a wfa ole Ibt more . 
: that Is available, ^and had handled it as he 
' does! the material brought together'fn that 
chapter. ' 1 


the opera follows, as operaB do, and 
•told, a more. straightforward course. Cotn- 
P*jt the climactic “night scene” in Act One of 
to opera with its source: Quint and Miss Jessel 
' and heard by the. audience (and the 
PVWness) to be communicating directly with 
to children (their dreamlike response is a 
toslerly touch in the libretto). In James, the 
discovers Flpra looking out of the 
Wjw, Sure that she is communing with Miss . 
she rushes to a lower room , from whose 
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bound themselves to restore her to power, 
was a greater ‘’alliance" than even 
Beaton had been able to assemble 
showed the kind of support 
have kept if she had stayed 
stead, She fled to England, ‘ 

ers to fi^ht for an absent , 

dreadful blunder, ffpt only did she cpt herself : 

sassasseaasft* swoeaaaag 

create o pressure group demand^hg tho death ; 
of Maty (tod, two generations later, Ihe Puritftii ■ 


and his desire to bringthe 
the same system. In jother worth, 
was-at last being overtaken by c«n t 
not only the justice of the 
lower level, seducing the lairds 
dependence on the magd&tesi - 
Even so, the suddehne&s of j 

remarkable', and since tribal ^ 


wards present reality)Jbanhis f 

non-noble, or newly ennobled coopdWV •> 
did not, like James I or his mothers'^* 

(whatever their motives), forbid 
rent. Nevertheless, in his rtign, they vwj 

ceased. Their cessation, .fibm ^bouU 

something of a mystery. Perhaps, ^ i 
suggests, it was simply a by-protfod oL 

change: on one band, the exteWto “P*” m ,uwcr ruutu > numwaus* 

V S.K he “ esi " Stead Mile> - lookfa *"P-‘ 

♦h. JL, vL r ^ nva \ nf the temt M Eoghf Ci she supposes. No words are spoken. 

.explanation the next day is plausible: 
nJmi that Flora should look out of 

window (at him) in order to tease the gov- 
7**®- to prove that he ca#* be bad if he wishes 
I * 1 • ^pderataUdable reaoonse • to the 


gov- 


*ttws*s sugary over-protectiveness). James 
interpretation; of the^ ^evept open: 

■ 11,9 ntany instances which have caused 
k^^Q becotne a focus classlcus of literary 
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furthers 

.... . theconr 

of ^ ter Ptetetion (admirably Ax- 
tyVfvien Jpne8 in the opening chap* 
(J, never able to. leave it iong enough to 

^ th tIlb Musical complexity of 
i Her discussion of the libretto, de- 

- j rewarding, is dominated by a r 

to emjihasize an ambivalence 
' k , 1 0n ty to the drama. In her 

W.of the “night -sceneV. she- presents 
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Anne Haverty 

NAYANTARASAHGAL 
Plana for Departure 
216pp. Heine mann. £9.95. 

0434666114 

Nayantara Sahgal’s seventh novel is l he story 
of a young woman’s rendezvous with India at a 
time (1914) when the status of both women and 
Tndia was on the brink of chnnge. It's n story 
that has come to have a certain predictability - 
the European confronted with the intensity 
and mystery of India also confronts some 
hitherto unconscious yearning in herself. 

The power struggle in Europe is about to 
break out into a cataclysm, Indian nationalist 
aspirations are taking on a revolutionary char- 
acter and tremors reach the remote hill-station 
of Himapur, along with Anna Hansen. She 
comes fresh from London, where Emily 
Davidson (who threw herself under the King’s 
horse) has been buried with elegiac pomp by 
thousands of women mourners, and is equip- 
ped with the simple indomitable independence 
we associate with the New Woman of that 
era. 

Anna is splendid. She walks in the hills, 
taking unfrequented paths, and returns with 
wind-bright chocks to cook Danish fricndella 
for the dignified Indian botanist to whom she is 
an enthusiastic amanuensis. Being Danish, 
citizen of a country whose virtue is its unim- 
portance and self-containment, Anna can take 
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tea in the back room of Madhav Rao, the vil- 
lage pharmacist and photographer, and talk 
about the release from prison of the nationalist 
Tilak and Tilak's writings. The Raj is repre- 
sented in Himapur by the Crofts, with their 
crude missionary zeal, and by Henry Brewster, 
the District Magistrate, who is disaffected, un- 
committed to the “ideology of rule”. Anna is 
half-engaged to a diplomat in London; Henry 
has, elsewhere, a beautiful wife who.seems to 
have left him - he is pallid and distracted. Each 
recognizes, however, that they are like souls, 
solitary figures of the nascent twentieth cen- 
tury, aloof from the business of empire- 
maintenance and the old certainties of justice 
and morality. , 

Here, the plot falls flat. Imaginative Anna 
senses a mystery concerning Henry's lost wife. 
Mists lie in pockets on the ground and swirl 
invitingly among the trees, mountain ledges 
give way, the rain drums insistently. But there 
is no denouement. Anna flees front Himapur, 
from Henry and from whatever she might have 
learned. So we must follow her to London, 
even unto the third generation, in which her 
half-Indian grandchild represents some sort of 
happier alliance between East and West in the 
present day. 

Sahgal writes with assurance, skill and 
humour. She has a contagious interest in the 
more ebullient aspects of twentieth-century 
history, but fails to encompass its grimness. 
Anna's story begins with the romance of 
optimism and idealism, but that it should fade 
into a comforting family saga is unsatisfying. 


Hanif Kureishi 

KIKKl DUCORNET • 

Entering Fire 

160pp. Chatto and Windus. £9.95 (paperback, 
£3.95). 

0701129492 

Early in Entering Fire , Septimus de Bergerac's 
father Lamprias flees Proustian Paris, leaving 
behind his dwarfish syphilitic son, insane 
Chinese concubine and frigid wife (afraid of 
“the very gears which set the wheels of 
procreation in motion”), for the jungles and 
bordellos of South America. It is not difficult 
to see why. For there, in steamy forests, 
according to Rikki Ducornet's drenched, exo- 
tic images, perfumed similes and reeking 
prose, the women usually have black or red 
eyes; one has blue nipples, and another is 
smeared with honey and eaten alive by ants. 

Not that it is always duller at home. In Paris, 
Septimus the son reads books bound in human 
flesh, featuring embossed rosebuds made from 
human nipples. (Still, you can't always tell a 
book by its cover.) When not enjoying litera- 
ture, the boy likes to be kicked in the chest by 
prostitutes. And only once, unfortunately, he 
has the pleasure of attending, with his beloved 
and deserted mother, the execution of his 
hated and beautiful brother. Cut-off heads 
came expensive then, but Septimus pays 
through the nose for it. Of course: “a severed 
head is forever". 
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Organizing the organism 


Meanwhile, as the father esaas^ 
hundred species of mwpfofc £ 
penetrates the world’s clefts forfesS? 
for soenee and for koowledgeS? 

ofhfe, the son’s hatred of the libeS! 

and anything alien increases. ^ 
The spiffy young men of the SS 
corned by Septimus; now among for 
plary Cavaliers of Superior Humanity^ 
that, mall modesty, he resembles fofi 
And the only other loving moment £ 
oomrs when he is sitting on 
ping the old man to sleep with complm' 
out jazz-bands, Negroid Fever.lZ 
scalp-dances. But soon he loo is in Braid 
ing his gold teeth in order to have htoh 
removed by a Jewish doctor, putting Sn 
onto his father. ’ a 

This headlong roller-coaster ride faJ 
the black tunnels of the twentieth^ 
nightmare lights up occasionally with *3 
wit and some rococo invention; bulge*** 
is a schematic, strained and exaggerated* 
suit of unreality in a period of histonib 
surely reality itself was sufficiently cfaph 
be interesting. Magical realism, with b ifo 
for the bizarre, the absurd and the Sat 
American, is an advance in ambition a* 
coming-on-campus novel; but jls retadi 
deal with the texture of ordinary life life 
stops can, in lesser writers, reduce in frada 
to frantic fireworks, cleverness so cknid 
strangeness so strange that, as with Eteij 
Fire, in the scramble to include eveijtiq 
most things are left out. 


An alternative America 
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Colin Greenland 

FREDERICK POHL 
Pohlstars 

203pp. Gollancz. £8.95. 

9575037180 

The topics of Frederick Pohl’s science fiction 
are politics and ecology: organization and the 
organism. For fifty years his writing has been 
luidd, sensitive and witty. His most recent 
novels have induded several sequels to and 
revisions of earlier successes - not the most 
direct way for a satirist to work. In Pohlstars he 
approaches the task of collect ing his later short 
stories in a similarly ruminative fashion, calling 
up the authors of the past: this one was inspired , 
by recollections of Cordwainer Smith; that 
arose out of collaboration with Jack William- 
son j a third was written on the .very typewriter 
which’ once. clattered out the lurid space ro- 
mances of E. E. "Doc” Smith. Of other inclu- 
sions Pohl records only the editors who com- 
missioned them, or the publications for which 

' they pre designed. . . 

“The Sweet, ;Sad: Queen of the Grazing 
Isles'* the firat story herds a glum novella about 


ecologically-benign innovation corrupted by 
greed, is ostensibly set in an overpopulated 
future, but peopled throughout by stereotypes 
from the popular fiction of Pohl’s youth; heart- 
less gangsters, bluff sailors, nice girls and 
vamps. Its fatalistic, reactionary narrator goes 
unexamined.: The second story, “High Test”, 
rehearses the kind of xenophobic cliche the 
young Pohl’s magazines routinely rejected. 

Gratifyingly, all nine of the other stories 
show Pohl still doing what he has always done 
best, fabricating absurd systems and predica- 
ments, chilling and comic by turns, around 

characters observed with sympathy even if they 
are psychotic murderers, like Wayne Golden 
in “We Purchased People", or embryonic 
tyrants, like Chiandtie in "Growing Up in Edge 
City". Two stories, "Spending a Day at the 
Lottery Fair" and “The Way It Was", adum- 
brate futures when the unemployed will eager- ! 
ly participate in capitalism by gambling with 
their lives or parts of their bodies. Aliens are 
permitted to take-over individual human 
beings in “We Purchased People” and “Enjoy, 
Enjoy", two Very different stories about the ' 
limits to desire and its consummation: the 
tropes of sriende fiction reveal most when they - 
are most transparent. 


John Clute 

THOMAS BERGER 
Nowhere 

190pp. Methuen. £9.50. 

0413598705 •• 

Nowhere in his new novel does Thomas Berger 
mention Erewhon, but the spirit of Samuel 
Butler’s astringent vision of 1872 informs every 
page of this latest attempt at the writing of 
Utopia. For a number of reasons it may be the 
hardest type of fiction to write well; but unfor- 
tunately, because Berger has no point to make, 
Nowhere reads as slapdash and facetious, and 
fatally lacks the sustained (if at times manic) 
cognition that drives the genuinely successful 
Utopian novel. 

Russel Wren, the seedy, incompetent 
wiseacre private eye from Berger's Who Is 
Teddy Vitlanova ? (1977), actively dislikes 
modern New York; but has no inkling why 
America may have come to seem less than 
paradisal. A bomb scare drives him into the 
arms of a government agency seeking to gain 
inforination about Saint Sebastian, the Rurita- 
nian homeland of the bombers. Wren will be 
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SHEELAGH KELLY ' 

A Long Way from Heaven 
539pp. pentuty, £9.95. 

0712610154 . ' ' 

Driven out of Ireland by tho potato faniiiie, 
Patrick Feeney, and his young wife make their 
way, first (o Liverpool and thejri to York, where 
she soon dies, leaving him to battle alone with 
poverty and prejudice. This he does With mote 
valour than success, fallihg In love with and' 
marrying a passionate Englishwoman called 
Thomasirt and setting up his own building btisi- 
ness’before financial difficulties force him to 
become; a labourer once again.! Sheeiagh Kel- 
ly’s novil is essentially episodic* but obviously 
based on solid research and vividly written. 

-y > [ '■ ' /. . ■ ■ ■ ~. • ; 

SUSAN KAY V ; ■ , • Xj? !' • ! * - . j l { ■, J ! 

Legacy ' . ’ - ' ‘ ‘ “ -y ■* ' .■ : ' £ \ !• ; 

648ppiBodieyftead,£9.95ir ; l <:.\ ^ 
0370308743 

' Elizabeth i 


monarch. Withput actually saying as much, 
Susan Kay's novel, winner of both the 
Georgette Heyer and Betty Trask Prizes last 
year, suggests that the queen’s strong personal- 
ity, which enabled her to attract and dominate 
men as diverse as Thomas Seymour and 
Robert Dudley, William Cedi and the Earl of 
Essex, vyas the result of her being possessed by 
the spirit of her mother Anne Boleyn after the 
latter’s execution. Sadly, tho.book itself is hot » 
“possessive" in the way of truly riveting fiction 

but it is ably instructed and written, ' t , 

GREG MATTHEWS t ! • \ ; f 

Heart of tho Country 3 .. 

S3?pp. MaCfoiilan.£9, 95: ,'i;- - . '• ! ' 

033335347 ' -V.-.'. 'V 
. i i. ■ ’’J'- 1 ’ '*■ ‘ i ’.^ ' 

Hulf-lridian afrd ahynchback^ young JdeCib^ ■“ 
, deri tries to solve his problems by rtionjng away 
to th(? , Wild where , id! the couree pf h 

varied career as woodcutter, bouncer |ri - 

hfnthnl oflfl Knffnln tiilKMi. t'w A'Ll.'. i ' jl.-L'It in:. . 


the author’s determination to strip i phase in 
American history of its glamour has also led to 
a ceitaih amount of melodrama and a some- 
■ what contrlyCd p(bt^ ; - 

DUDLEY POPE . • - !■ 

. Ratniige’s Challenge'. ;.t.v . 

;' 262pp; Seckerand Warburg, £8.95; ' - ' • 

ij: 0436377462;:' ; 

’/i"- • . I, ' i : :: : ■ : ■" 

. ; Captain 1 Nicholas Uamage of the Royal NaW. 

; Jest seeni in Rainage's Trial, brooding over the 
:• intelligence that his newly acquired wife Sarah 
i f** mUsin 8 at is ordered by the Admiralty 

I fo mount. B P operation to, rescue !a, group of 
: ihd'aristocrata Held 

: ‘*5^ % breakdown of 

> ; r 6 l ^ 1 ^» hd»mpanjed by his 

ps.ua multinationat crew, scts' but for he 


their visitor to Utopia. Knocked uofoasdiK 
he soon finds himself landing in the topsy-are 
principality. 

As with Erewhon, most things arerevenri 
Blonds, rather than Blacks, are penecatrit 
is illegal to be out of debt, andso forth. Da? 
•the course of one long dream-like 'dty.flfo 
has lunch with the obese prince, visits the<» 
ic guild of writers and the offices d gma 
ment (next door to the loo), and b««s» 
volved in the force of a revolution. He is bun 
up frequently, but recovers with enflc*» 
speed. Finally he escapes Saint Sdustiuij 
prop plane piloted by the deposed prince." 
plane crashes, and he awakens. Lo r it w* 1 
dream. v 

This will not do. Many ytoplas. * * 
Utopias, some of them of a punitive ng* 
have been couched as dream 
depict worlds of a tenifying oneiric yw* 
though their protagonists are real 
trapped in the nightmare. But Nowk&W 
a dream vision of a World whose rules : 

the amart-aleck logic of dreams, 
reader with no argument to grasp, *■ : 

much to remember. a, Hi 

Over a career now entering drE** 
decade, Berger bps more than 
worlds that represent some aheratf ,, 
beastly present. In The Feud, hislBl W* 

example, the. alternative human poranawL 

an Arcadian vision Of, srablMown 
cl935. When human nature 
through this idyllic scene, chaos 
iously. and poignantly, But Nowhe^F^ 
no vepue where hitman beinfcscari 
pitied; As an alternative vrarid;Sgj^ 
is hell, One can only hope that 
•, atop here in his search for a huthj*wf^" 

he can describe. without destropfil* 

ALAN HUNTER . ' ! 

The Chelsea Ghost • : ^ 

176pp. Constable. £6.95. u-.:*' . * r , 

009466640? • • / - . ; '--v 
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m ms King;* Koaq stuow ^ 
in, he sensibly rings Up W< 


oent Ueptly oerore 
tiori. and uncovers some 
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Servitude and the freedom to observe 


L inda Taylor 

PAULA FOX 
t Servant’s Talc 

32 ipp. Virago. £9.95 (paperback , £3.95). 

0860687074 

A novel that begins with the words. "Ruina! 
ftjfefl/", followed by the description of a 
gaudfather's tragic last days, might be ex- 
n«ted to display some passionate bleakness, 
fli words, and the story of Isidro Sanchez, do 
provide a prologue for the life that follows: if it 
bad not been for grandfather’s ruin, Luisa San- 
dm, the narrator, might not have been a bas- 
laidor, ultimately, a servant. Sanchez is des- 
iroyed by his landlord, Antonio de la Cueva; 
bur, de la Cueva’s son seduces Sanchez’s im- 
poverished daughter, a servant at his mother’s 
bouse. The product of so much ruin on the one 
hand and exploitation on the other, Luisa is 
keenly aware of her position. Passionate bleak- 
- ness, though, has devolved, in her, into melan- 
cholia, “Latin dejection with its whittling- 
down irony". In place of the il Ruina'\ she can 
only manage a desperate “Fuck you” in reply 
to a patronizing husband. Unlike her grand- 
; father who died on the Estramadura Swamp in 
ihe Hispanic Caribbean island of San Pedro, 
Luisa's "tragedy” is muted: she endures the 
ulkftacing drudgery of a servant’s life in New 
York City. 

Id this last sense, Luisa's “tale” might be that 
of countless low-status brown-skinned women 
(or men, for (hat matter) who emigrated to the 
United States in the last fifty or sixty years, 
i Seeing from revolutions and/or poverty. 
Luisa's particular statelessness, however. 
Hems from the social discrepancy between her 
parents. The de la Cuevas are a modern ver- 
, rot of the conquistadors (the fictional island 
of San Pedro has remained a base for Spanish 


colonialism until the left-wing coup which 
prompts Luisa's PapS to lake herself and her 
Mamd to America). The Sanchezes, though, 
are mulattos: “‘Where did my grandfather 
come from?"’ Luisa asks her Nana; '“Where 
we ail come from,’ she replied. 'Seville and 
Africa."’ Luisa, then, is almost white, but with 
a trace of the negro, and it Is that trace, as her 
Nana tries to tell her, that informs both white 
and black opinion, particularly once she gels to 
the United States. The blacks see her as white; 
the whites see her as, at best, inferior (“My 
little Spanish maid”) and, at worst, as a Negro; 
the liberals see her as the victim of “Yankee 
exploitation” (but "'The plantation was own- 
ed by a Spanish lady,' I said. 1 '). “Are you Span- 
ish?" asks a lustful employer. “1 am and I’m 
not”, Luisa replies. 

Curiously, in fact, in the country where she 
confirms her lack of status by becoming a ser- 
vant, Luisa (once her father marries her 
mother) is a citizen (her de la Cueva grand- 
father signed the relevant papers years be- 
fore). Luisa’s attraction to servitude is em- 
ployed as a measure of her perverse naivete: 
The line was drawn. Ellen [her black friend] and 
Thad [Ellen's brother] - and even my father in his 
disaffected and belittling fashion - on one side, I, on 
the other. They wanted to drag me across the line 
into a life that required an effort I was unable, or 
unwilling, to make. To me, being a scrvanl promised 
a kind of freedom. 

Paula Fox is not trying to produce, simply, a 
feminist heroine, or one who is tragically 
bound by her dead roots. Both issues in the 
novel are relevant only in that they are part of a 
wider revelation of human barbarity, or the 
way in which people’s acquisitiveness, ambi- 
tion, politics and individuality can be express- 
ed to the detriment of others. As a servant, 
Luisa is “free” to observe, and suffer, the 
proud disregard for others that her employees 
exotically and eccentrically display. 


In the beginning (and in the style of the 
Bildungsronian , this novel begins al the begin- 
ning) Luisa worships her wise Nnna, the story- 
teller, and is perplexed by the warring capri- 
ciousncss of her impoverished silly Mamfi and 
her rich dilettante Papfi. From this intimate 
view of her relatives* quality of life, Luisa has a 
base from which to perceive the often cruel 
stupidities of many of her employers: Mrs Jus- 
ten's exclusive attachment to stray cats; Mis 
Burgess's seduction of Luisa's son, Charlie; Mr 
Mortimer’s seduction of Luisa; and Tom 
Greer's (Luisa's husband's) largely unjustified 
disaffection with his wife. 

It would be wrong, however, to suggest that 
Luisa's position in relation to these people con- 
veys a sense of moral outrage . They are grotes- 
que because people often are; Luisa, as ser- 
vant, has condemned herself to a position of 
non-involvement and non-judgment. Freedom, 
in any real sense, only comes to her when die 
inherits several thousand dollars from her only 
truly kind employer, a Mr Clare. 


Spells from the seed-bed 


Gerald Mangan 


ALAN V. HEWAT 
Udy'iTbne 

338pp. Helnemann. £10.95. 
004328006 



An unusually graceful cover illustration, of 
piuo keys undulating in water, captures some 
of the style of this first novel in its opening 
taflgea. One snowy morning in New England 
a 1916, a piano teacher known in the village as 
Tidy” Winslow is amusing herself with some 
tonflfei* ragtime, when her fingers stray in- 
wlimlarily into a long-forgotten theme. Pain- 
™ memories rise to the surface, in the same 
“toit that her son Leon, idling on his way to 
.falls through the ice into the frozen 
The doctor later despairs of him, but 
^ responds.with the eerie calm of a sleep- 
^^i Performs a ritual with herbs and roots, 
«d returns toi the. piano at the moment of his 

death, ; ’ 

Ai won as she touched the keys, she heard a low, 
voice say “Bring 'em in from Ihe alley now, 
aqd let 'ertt roll," and she could smell the spices 
•“the smoke and the river air Of New Orleans. She 
to play the music she had left behind in time 
••■J me blues of heroin life, (hat led her oh as she 
^^need hersearch in tiifie, looking for her baby; 

- When the 1 voice of Leon picks up the narra- 
.^’^Nsting in his old age, we realize that 
Jr* voodoo resurrection has Worked, and that 


A Servant's Tale is a sombre one, full of 
striking observations (Luisa notices how her 
employers arc often psychologically depen- 
dent on her presence, for instance) and 
memorable truth-telling prose. The more the 
character of Luisa is obscured by her servant's 
disguise, Ihe more she gains the strength of 
knowing perseverance. The poignancy of this 
long bpok is real enough, but some of the force 
of its sadness is reduced by the narrator's flat 
tones and the necessarily dreary nature of her 
life. The novel cries out for a third-person 
voice: if Paula Fox had employed one she 
might have been able to laugh a little at heT 
heroine while revealing her sensibilities and 
the peculiar grotesqueness of her world. In its 
depiction of human behaviour (if not exactly 
manners), however, A Servant's Tale lacks that 
kind of complex irony. Luisa's character and 
life are depressing just because she is heroically 
ordinary; the fact that she does not die on the 
Estramadura Swamp is not wholly in her 
favour. 


Constant caprice 


violinist trained fastidiously in the classics, de- 
prived of his livelihood by the Race Laws and 
forced to degrade himself in the “jungle anar- 
chy" of the new Negro bands, he serves as a 
potent symbol of the ethnic turmoil that made 
New Orleans the seed-bed of modern popular 
music. Europe and Africa have waged war in- 
side him, and his black blood has eclipsed the 
white. By the time the city is celebrating the 
turn of the century, even his name has bee’n 
translated; and ai “Trueheart” his tortured 
spirit outlives his body in its murderous resolve 
“to cleanse the world of his blood". 

Lady's Time is deeply imbued with the mys- 
tique of black music, on which Alan Hewat has 
already published criticism, arid it shows a 
keen intuition for its cultural and spiritual 
sources. Trueheart might well have been con- 
ceived by Flannery O’Connor, but the charac- 
ters are more often reminiscent of the allegor- 
ic^ figures in blues lyrics, Some song-titles 
provide his chapter, headings, and his own 
narrative is full of the brooding, yearning ca- 
dences that Leon: overhears in his mother’s 
secret improvisations. • 

Lady treats the blues as ah almost mystical 
medium for her passion arid her fate, like the 
' river that flows through her childhood , and she 
plays them only rarely; but “jazz” is a word 
with carnal associations in her dirty and 
dangerous youth, and a legacy she rejects with 
■ horror, the formal ragtime she teaches Is a 
laundered version, lepmed as a girl for enter- 
; tabling the white : customers in a “fancy- 


Neville Shack 

STEFAN THEMF.RSON 
The Mystery of Ihe Sardine 
194pp. Faber. £9.95. 

0571 137407 


Do not be misled by the epigraph to this novel, 
which advises that axioms, politics and poetry 
arc mortal, while good manners are immortal. 
This particular axiom itself represents yet 
another example of whimsy in a book whose 
opinions on human behaviour should never be 
taken more seriously than they deserve . Mean- 
ing somehow counts for less than the meaning 
of meaning; blasts of epistemology put doubt- 
ing intellects in their place. The jokes are fun- 
ny, with a kind of oblique ribbing contained in 
Ihe discourse. Entertainment, perhaps, at the 
expense of those who are educated above their 
intelligence. 

One dear keynote throughout is capricious- 
ness- mostly the author’s as he lays it on for his 
characters’ cameo turns. Many of them, weird 
and wacky, 1 seem to have a flair for bemuse- 
ment in action and speech. They are figures in a 
constantly shifting scenario, neither natural- 
istic nor typical of much beyond themselves. 
These people who come and go, often in search 
of dues; serve only the fickle ends of the narra- 
tive. They are mannequins, walking coristropls 
in the mode' of Peter Greenaway’s cinematic 
inventions; the tableaux are highly syntiiette, 
despite red settings and occasionally believ- 
able situations. ; 

The plot of this shaggy ' sardine story is 
broadly equal to the sutn of its many bizarre 
parts. New leads towards’asqlution of the mys- 
tery are curtailed; old, sometimes sterile gam- 
bits are reworked . A black poodle has carried a 
bomb which explodes, killing an innocent 


** arete a region of magical realism not often . house”, and it neatly symbolizes her racial 
oplored by white Nprth American novelists, apostasy. " . „ . ‘ m ,. ei v n i 

' Juw introspective community of down- Lady;s I f* 1 ld * 

i s'^n WAspfanhto, where even the bar- .tforins'ai 


Lady’s “time" can be read as her musical • _ 

. timing' as well te her lifetime, and the bistpiy ■ , 

that shapes them'te both settings. When; it . 

! : 23? nU y; I*dy hqs for long beert passing for • brings hcr fpte finallyhome; iri the shaj» of jter 
f.-^wd*;awiaS.'6uth^origi^are^rK . father, :we fare inyUed to I. > 

thb long centre- callifctotltedebt^-^^^ ; 

fttf qoyel’is an, account of her well- tag her son from ihe ; 1 

AiicC Beaudette, the pale : enigmatic, arid 
^ daughter, of* cotouted washer- - false trails; but. this is a subtle, ; -<•• 

SforyvUieJ ’ live fable that manage* to make : 

5 -V ^hhaunted world bfwhores iwd madam*, 7 .• V ( 

B 3men;'and ^pasm-bahds”, Solent reading, v o • 

nd haquiet graves, the darkest pre-. ^ 

tetastag father Yrai^ur, 1 whoa?- atmosphere. and. thCiluridlyropejf W 

oflhestory. A Creole., ■> ,pf , the villain. ■ j • p.;^: ^ 


seeker after the knowledge of the colour of a 
dead writer’s eyes. At fi rst, the motives for this 
outrage at the home of a lecturer, Chesterton- 
Brown, seem obscure. After a police inquiry 
and some strange behaviour on the part of a 
neighbouring ambassador's butler, the mem- 
ory of the bombing is overlaid by other phen- 
omena, metaphysical oddities in the minds of 
the actors. An absurd game of consequences 
spins itself out, actions and ideas subsumed in 
one giant improvisation. 

In Majorca. Chesterton-Brown meetsa like- 
able boy who claims to love but not like his 
daughter, Emma. The boy i's abnormal in his 
own way: a heart on the right side of his chest, 
an overwrought taste for differential calculus 
and a grudge against Euclid. After holding 
forth, he drowns in the sea. No matter. Every 
incident brings another one to the fore; no 
party is redundant when he or she summons 
another one onto the stage, complete with a 
potted history of his or her earlier life and an 
urge to take up the burden of the story with a 
minimal quantity of conventional motivation. 
So the boy's mother feels impelled to take the 
casket containing his ashes to Poland, where 
his father was born, thus opening up a new 
front in the narrative, another tangential tense. 
This, in turn, involves the most fascinating 
member of the cast. Lady Cooper, Intrepid, 
composed and never less than rigorously ta- 
- qulring: a true -model of good manners and 
old-fashioned English charm, ■' 

The novel has its attractions as well as frus- 
trations. There Is a capacity to;Surpnse, bath, 
through its transitions and its marty rum non 
.; sequiturs. Circumstances might be collapsed 
and new ones substituted at random. On the 
! other hand, passages can easily be swamped by 
' boring textbook detail, in which the degree of 
• irony is variable. Overall, the licence to.be 
; for-fetched ensures a gusto and'makes tight Ql 
..everything, even when it exasperates. - : 



tfor the most 
■outstanding 
contribution to 
English Literature ; 

in a book 
published in 1985. . 
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Film-buff as director 
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Unscissored 


David Coward 


DON ALLEN 
■ Finally Truffaut 

240pp. Seckerand Warburg. £ 10.95 

0436011808 

Both behind and in front of the camera. Fran- 
cois Truffaut radiated an eager vulnerability 
which made him one of the most likeable and 
accessible of recent French film-makers. He 
began as a fearless reviewer, an auteurist 
“hitchcockohawksien" who berated the "Gind- 
ina de papa” and called for a plainer realism 
expressed in purer Glmic terms. He rode the 
New Wave with authority and thereafter, nev- 
er much interested in making social or political 
comments or general statements of any kind, 
explored private obsessions in a score of fea- 
tures which pursue the quest for identity and, 
to the end, show that men remain little boys 
and that women are magical. The historical 
films are sombre, the free-wheeling studies of 
contemporary manners bright nnd brittle, and 
the B-movie pastiches manage to be both 
cheeky and reflective. But they all articulate a 
bitter-sweet vision which has solitude at its 
core. Truffaut was as much a modem pfearo as 
the protagonist of the Antoine Doinel cycle, a 
hopeful pragmatist with an engagingly resilient 
pessimism. 

His place in the history of cinema is secure, 
though Don Allen casts him less as an innova- 
tor than as a transitional figure, more back- 
ward-looking than progressive. Truffaut’s fas- 
cination with a narrow range of psychological 
states sets him in the grand tradition of the 


roman d' analyse, while his respect for the word 
(not merely in the voice-off commentaries but 
in the letters, diaries and books written by his 
characters) can seem at times to challenge the 
authority of the image. Cinematically, he 
never outgrew his admiration for Renoir, 
Hitchcock, Welles and Vigo, and he repeated 
their fancier triumphs in “homages” and “tri- 
butes" which on occasion constitute a weari- 
some. gratuitous kind of intertextuality. Even 
his auteurist stance links him with the 1930s 
and he remained Hollywood-struck. He was 
The Man Who Loved Films, and the films in his 
life were both an inspiration and a brake on his 
own creativity. Don Allen chides him now and 
then for surrendering to “his delight in the 
artifices of cinema” and, beyond demonstrat- 
ing his enthusiasm for his meticulous crafts- 
manship, makes no large claims for his technic- 
al inventiveness. He also expresses reserva- 
tions about Truffaut’s “indulgent humanism”. 
He notes too the repetitions of increasingly 
predictable structures - triangles, the solo 
character contra mundum, one-woman-versus- 
five-men, and so forth - and even suggests that 
Truffaut gravitated towards the kind of pretty 
films which he had once so sternly denounced. 
Nor is much said here in favour of the loose, 
episodic treatment of situations which rely 
heavily on chance and coincidence. 

Others, however, have seen the role of 
chance as a reflection of the contingency which 
helped to give the New Wave something of a 
philosophical consistency: Les 400 coups, 
Tirez sur lepianiste and Jules etJim in particu- 
lar have been called “absurdist farces”. Allen is 
less adventurous and limits himself to a well- 


founded view of Truffaut as a stylish and al- 
ways thoughtful entertainer. In spite of his re- 
servations, Finally Truffaut - an update of a 
study first published in 1974 - is affectionate 
and well balanced. It maintains the same level 
of sensitive, unpretentious criticism, though 
certain defects of exposition survive. While the 
individual lectures expliqutes are judicious and 
perceptive, they are sometimes rather incon- 
clusive in the same way that the final chapter, 
far from being a general assessment of the now 
completed oeuvre, proves to be a factual 
account of the films Truffaut was planning at 
the time of his death in 1984. There is still no 
critical biography, nor a thematic index to 
enable the reader to appreciate the very valid 
point that Truffaut’s films are self-referencing 
to a degree. 

Even so, Allen is a companionable and level- 
headed guide. He has a sharp eye for the par- 
allels and reversals which interlink the films, 
and is at his best when tracking down Truf- 
faut’s obsessions - with children, ineffectual 
fathers, diffident males and strong women. His 
Truffaut is “essentially a director of rela- 
tionships”, a kind of outsider with his nose 
pressed against the window-pane of dnema, 
surrounding himself with the same supporting 
cast of players, aides and technicians, and for- 
ever remaking, as Renoir too said of himself, 
the same story. Truffaut, the film-buff turned 
director, always ran the risk of becoming a 
cinephile’s tin taste. This clear-eyed homage of 
a book restores the balance and stresses the 
human universe of a movie-maker who saw life 
as less important than films and films as a way 
of getting even with life. 



STEVEN BACH 
Final Cut 

432pp. Cape. £12.50. 
0224028421 


Continental legacies 


S. S. Prawer 


IN- 


GRAHAM PETRIE 

Hollywood Destinies: European directors in 
America, 1922-1931 

257pp. Routledgeand Kegan Paul. £19.95. 

0710201613 

Graham Petrie’s Hollywood Destinies de- 
scribes the first of the three major “invasions” 
of Hollywood by European film-directors. Dio . 
best-remembered, and the most lavishly 
chronicled, was that occasioned by Hitler’s 
antisemitism and the Second World War, 
which brought some directors, such as Billy 
.Wilder and Otto . Preminger, for good and" 

.others, such as Ren6 Clair and Jean Renoir, for 
.a time] the latest is happening under bur eyes, 

; spearheaded by Milos Forman, Louis Malle 
V arid Wim . Wenders ; but the first, that qf the 
• . 1920s, has hot only receded from meotoiY but • 

/ - has beeri.descnbed.in a haphazard and often- 
. misleading way, with the errors and guesses of 
one critic repeated and compounded by the 
..next. . . . ; ■ 

Here, at last, this early triigfation has found a ■ 

. chronicler who has done, bis homework. Petrie? 
has not only checked whether! films reported 
’Most” are really so; he has also tracked thejn 
down and seen them in American, German, 

British, Swedish, Danish, Belgian and Czech 
archives, and has chased up satisfactory copies; 
of films most of us have seen only in mutilated 1 
form (and, as often as riot, projected at the 1 

■ wrong speed)! Further, he 4 imbed ; 
temporary American journals to see how the ais Soldgt - miahthavk sirVcHtn ■ 
silent flm* made by foreign Rectors were in 

■ J'f n ? d ^ ° f ™nfing degrees of like 

sophistication,^ well as by exhibitors and the . \ 

paying public. The result is a much more dlffe, JeWish cquii»alents of the “Borsch belt” com- ' 

reitdated picture than.we hayriever had before edy which inttudes so crudciy Into the films of ; 

of :tbe conditions under which non- American. Mel Birioks an jl sb spbtiyintQ those ofWoodv 
directors hadto wqrk; t ^prejudices, precon-: All$n,,r ' .? y 

^ ^P^^ionsi' .. . ; I* -WcifliilUes.' fea^iva- a r 
with which tt>ey had to ireckon jiarid the Way in" lericts and influences are thoti^ghly ind fruit* ' 
y/hich waged, (pr. did not manage) to* folly * 

pdapt to Holf^wd the styles, that .tfaey had; • mofo foUy ihsh ever before ho^ Hoftywood 
developed else where., The book introduces the, absorbed, trateforfheda^ !• 

work of £au1_ Ffejos (which few hive hading ' 

chance to see) apd prbvides new insight into v the psychic 1 life of character I'da the SvZ 
silent fllms.by Paul Leni, Mamitt Stiller, Ben-, ttreeafnot only through Sorebrkisffle 
jartin Christensen, (whoso Helaen has been acdng. but also by * ■ 

shown 1 n Bri lain in a \yretr* , -' ,lu '••••* 

sloo. entiled Witchcraft 
Victor SjOstrdm, F. mvau 

• adapter of ^(ich* ^ 


At a lime when Kevin Brownlow and Chan- 
nel 4 are pioneering the reconstitution of silent 
masterpieces- including the wonderful print of 
SjOstitim’s The Wind - Petrie's attractively 
written and conscientiously researched book 
whets the appetite for more such works by 
means of enticing descriptions, convincing 
analyses, and well-chosen stills. The latter are, 
however, inadequately or misleadingly cap- 
tioned; readers are surely entitled to know, for 
instance, that the actress depicted in a still from 
Murnau’sFqiri/is none other than Yvette Guil- 
bert, and that the part she is playing ig not that 
of Grftchcn’s mother (a much less frivolous 
character, played by Frieda Richard) but that 
Pf, a. neighbour, Frau Marthe. In other cases, 
too, we would like to know the names of the 
playeiis depicted: is the elegant lady in the 
• photo from Stiller's Erotikon the same actress 
(Karin Molander) whose tomboy image 
appears in two earlier illustrations? It is also 
surprising that so well-researched a book 
should not include a filmography with details 
of cameramen, designers and other important 
figures besides: the -director and script-writer 
*uid the titles. of at least those silent films by the 
filin-makers discussed which even Petrie has 
‘ had to gjve up for lost. He describes Lubitsch’s 
Schuhpalast Pinkus, for instance; and then tells 
usii) a biographical note that thi$ same director 
ma ^ e .“p*her. comic films that; often had their 
setting w t he Jewish garment business of his 

Qwnchildhoqd^lnriudlngthe.ritjesofsomeof 

films - Such as Meyer auf d^r Aim, 


Most of the stories Petrie has to tell are sad 
tales of untimely death (Uni, Mumau), or of 
grievous disappointment (Stiller, Sjfistrdm, 
Christensen); and the remark “If Fejod had 
been allowed to continue working in Holly- 
wood with even a modicum of creative free- 
dom, he would surely now be ranked with 
Lubitsch and Mamoulian as one of the major 
innovators of the sound period” applies to 
many more pf his kind. Yet for all their person- 
al disappointments, the directors Petrie discus- 
ses have left their mark on the development of 
the American film. The film noir would look 
very different without them; but so would films 
■featuring ordinary people of Middle America, 
circus movies and- especially - American film- 
comedy. 

Leni and Christensen pioneered the Cat- 
and-Canary type of comedy of terrors; and 
Lubitsch’s mastery is best shown by the way in 
which he blended what A. Pjotrovskij has cal- 

fod “cine-comedy” (the .art of Chaplin, 
Keaton, Laqgdon and Lloyd) with “society 
.Copiedy” (thfe art that was to culminate in The 
PliiUidelphla Story). “Cine-comedy”, Petrie 
.: explains, “involves the use of objects, gestures, 
facial expressions, gag-refrains, and a pattern 
of misperception or misreading of visual evi- 
dence; social comedy creates complex plots 
based on seXual rivalry and jealousy and con- 
tains .rapid and unexpected switches of emo- 
tional tone and sexual allegiance.” This quota- 
hon «)me$, not frofo the chapter on Lubitsch, 
but frpni tha( on whose Erptikap, we 
i toanj;. posressek all these elements in afoifid* 
fosoudant amonUity 

that Lubifrch himself rarely . matched”; 

In lKQ^and here and elsewhere Petrie has 
-iSh^wn ; how, Lubitsch, Who’ first attracted 
, by means of spectacular 

^erotiSd bis-. 

v forjgl figures f who was ririve)i opt of Holly- • 
^°P h ° bic a«4cks but who sp triiim- ■ 

Sti d fn^ r i!. th Ji great surviv °r was abie.to 

ia which cinetaaticebj 
cures. all bver the world --hkim'immV - 
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Business” D. H. Uwrence 
is no good.” Of show-burin*^ 
doubtless have been doubly scornfd w 
the literature devoted to it. InT^ J 
where The Last Tycoon can pass fag ** 
piece (though O’Hara’s 7* C Big 
er the heartless heart of the raaZu 
Bach’s memoir is valuable on two 
honours that old Ftench cry “Usk* 
nomsY* and it is smartly written, notfaJJ 
point of view of the wounded artist tab 
that of a prosaic executive. 

Bach got his big chance at United^* 
after the resignation of the moa ng* 
and longest-serving, management in** 
Arthur Krim and his friends had ptdfc 
original Chaplin-Fairbanks outfit front* 
ruptcy and brought it to such a state of mp 
solvency that by the late 197QsItcookjub 
to excite an Argus-eyed conglomntth 
Transamerica Corporation. Despite tht« 
expressions of mutual esteem, the tita* 
was more rape than marriage. When UAift 
er glamorized TC’s image nor raised rads 
price, the new boss became inlntthtEl 
could leave if he didn’t like it. He dido) aft 
did. His next company, Orion, wsssooo fa 
oning to UA's star film-makers, tte Wfa 
Allen. The new joint heads of prodadni 
UA, Bach and David Field, had to morthn 
stay where they were, though a Kota 
under stress, to imitate the action of the fa 
me-pull-you gave them no Immediately ifa 
ish aspect. 

Michael Cimino was about to winute 
for The Deer Hunter. His signature** 
prove that the new management bewxte 
was going, even without the old faob. If, fa 
1 the outset, Cimino appeared tfa Sadi W 
wyn might have said - too big-headed fak 
boots, what film-maker ever combined afa 
ty with being the flavour of the re*' 
Desperate for a “locomotive" to cany fa 
banner from coast to coast, Bach ndW 
chose to forget that there is no likeHtfnP 
lose your shirt than to put it on an G# 
winner’s next project. Heaven’s Gdt* 
already in active preparation at another fa* 
but what are lawyers and Rgente («kS*^ 
for, but to find ways of squaring cireto* 
that? ... . 

There was more naivetd than 
giving Cimino everything he wapl«L® 
turned out to be more than UA M- 
that he was an auteur , Bach hclieved tMJ 
tor could deliver- both a blocktost» 
Work of Genius. Carlyle’s definite 
latter underwent modification: aa far 
capacity for taking cash soon ass* 
certain masochism seems to hart 
Bach that every time he got hurt, 
was being a man and asserting 
He set his face against Isabelle 
wilted in the decisive brastU ftt 
“marquee" name and then . 

no’s charisma alone would 
and audience. By the time the 
was delivered, in a ‘‘final : cut JjJ? yj 
contractual fight to sdssor, themW"^ . 
a( having applauded Pte . 

Vently - were in ambush]; no afaw** : 

. , showed. t ... . . ■ '! 1 • • 

; ;All failures can be resdasmoralia ^« ... 

. needs . no justifying apparatus- 
appalling people have, haij, 

Qmino’s flaws, or Baeh’s:y|ri|wf®^: 

servea catasfrbphe which put,^, ffl |^| 

, ariiy at least, to United Artisft-’ * 

• .certain vanity iri.cries of tried 

errors: - like unintelligible ■ ji 

: probably more daraagiilgthan o'W®!^ 
Hs or managerial muddle. , 
'•gingery read,whicb Will doiQJpW 
: the legend of front office wltie^fl^ 

• script-editor might have 
against” and one wonders ff 

^costume consultant, really 
^ catalogs”. As a pendant to the 
Exposure, Bach's self-fevelauW 
ruhfyl charm -io give fresh teeth 

r ' 

A \'p rK* 
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Poetry in its place 


P hilip Oakes 

ALAN ROSS 

Blindfold Games 
303pp. Collins. £12.95. 

0002727730 

Blindfold Games is an uncommonly good auto- 
biography: uncommon because, as Alan Ross 
nukes plain, It is chiefly concerned with the 
raw materials from which he has made poetry. 
Tfa documentary infilling interests him less - 
frustrating for the reader who likes his narra- 
tive pegged to precise detail. But what "the 
book illustrates is the author’s continuing de- 
votion to an art which has run parallel to, and 
outweighed, a successful career in literary and 
spoiling journalism. 

Images are what have branded Ross’s aware- 
ness from early childhood. He was born in 
Calcutta in 1922 (characteristically, he omits 
ibe date) and on the second page recalls a 
memory of drowsing beneath a mosquito net, 
blening to the clink and buzz of a grown-up 
party being held downstairs. 

hashoft of light beyond the bed a woman raises her 
dress lo pee: silk stockings, band of bare flesh, dork 
Oiaagle of hair. She gets up, pulls the plug, and 
before lowering the dress, a pale almost transparent 
green silk, examines herself in the mirror, turning 
Ail way and that, flattening her abdomen. Later I 
seeher often, a friend of the family, but am conscious 
only of that moist delta, an image incongruously 
mired by any map of the Hooghiy estuary. 

Woman as country, country as woman: the 
eroticism In many of Ross's poems is used as a 
Ins which intensifies the experience, deepen- 
fag the focus and enriching the context. The 
woman (or someone like her) appears in one of 
his best poems, “The Taj Express", which is 
ihoglandngly “about” the end of empire. His 
poetry - the selection in this book is drawn 
from his entire writing life - has a continuity in 
tfich everything is- remembered, everything 
fas i|s place. 

India looms large in his recollections. His 
hlher was responsible for coal-mines in north- 
on and western Bengal. His mother's family 
winded military architects, soldiers, tea 
planters, bankers, railway impresarios and 
Wgeons. In 1898 Surgeon-major Ronald Ross 
Sloped the cure for malaria. “A plaque”, 
lays Ross, "records the fact, but not that his 
Want Mohamed Bux was sent out to catch 
wiquitos in order that they could bite him." 
His great-great-grandfather captained an East 
India merchantman, married an Armenian 

Loyal fires 

flfrihea Hayter 

Robert lidd^ll 

®fob*thandlvy 

1J6 PP- Peter Owen. £10.50. 

® 72060644 6 ". ■ i : . 

Epistolary friendship, one of the great en- 
“^nwnti of both life and literature, may 
^ Vanished from the world by the next cen- 
gfca laent friends will communicate only by . 
*^Phone or passette, and biographers will de- 
JJkfor lack of source material. We, probably 
fob ? ener *tipn of letter-writers, have a 
■J to posterity to preserve every scrap we 
T^werrepelved from Illustrious friends. But 
the illustrious friends have charged us 
. uestroy thdr letters? This was the moral 
faced by "Robert Liddell over 
T^th Taylor's letters; he chose the honbur- 
fa® “d burned alfbutthe least person- 
t*£Te ^Tvivors, which are the back- 
Si h Ay* are so wise and witty 

taf} ‘V&WBfole ’iot to lament the loyal 
.'^ tt ^0ftiie‘rest 5 but enoilgh Were spared to 
I^Ajyafrihg picture of a triangular 
L i p"v 7 j T ^ tw ee n three 1 notable writers, 
y^bertllddell. who has lived in Athens for 
Ivy Comiiton-Bumett a few 
(these uneftsy occasions hre 


begum and, through her, acquired vast indigo 
estates, which became valueless when syn- 
thetics were discovered to replace the dye. 
Another relative, an Inspector of Police, was 
the model for Kipling’s character Strickland. 

Sent to school in England, he cheers himself 
by reading Yeats-Brown’s Bengal Lancer. But 
he soon finds a greater consolation in following 
the cricketing stars ofSussex, including Duleep 
(a nephew of the great Ranji), Maurice Tate 
and the Langridge brothers. He becomes a fine 
athlete himself and a month before the out- 
break of the Second World War plays for 
Haileybury against Cheltenham at Lord’s. His 
snapshot of that last summer of peace depicts 
“sweat-stained shirts drying on the pavilion 
balcony, cleaned boots laid out crisp as 
meringues in the sun, bats the colour of cream 
propped against the deck chairs”. 

After a year and a half at Oxford he joins 
HMS Onslow as a naval rating, and nearly 
drowns during the Battle of the Barents Sea, 
while trying to put out a fire below decks which 
threatens to spread to the ship's magazine. His 
account of the war at sea is factual, unherolc 
and occasionally surrealistic. He describes 
seeing a Liberty ship torpedoed and crew 
members jumping from the decks and swim- 
ming desperately to avoid being minced by the 
ship’s propellers. “The last to jump was a fat 
cook, emerging from the galley with a chicken 
in each hand.” 

Ross's wartime poems - at least, the ones he 
chooses to reproduce here - are a mixed batch. 
The long poem, “JW51B", recounting the Ba- 
rents Sea engagement, has the stiffness of a set 
piece, a canvas for the wardroom wall. But the 
shorter poems - “Messdeck" and the marvel- 
lous “Angel of Harwich”, which celebrates the 
balm of instant sex after shock and shell - have 
an immediacy and authenticity which summa- 
rize all that’s best and worst-remembered In a 
young man's war. 

Ross concludes his naval service in Buxte- 
hude, near Hamburg, interrogating German 
officers o n technical matters and sniffing out 
Nazis among the hordes of prisoners. He also 
spends time with Ronald Chesney, a piratically 
.bearded Naval Commander, later revealed as a 
double if not a triple murderer. And in Soho he 
meets the novelist and short-story writer Julian 
Maclaren Ross (a familiar face in several re- 
cent autobiographies) andTambimuttu, editor 
of Poetry London and sponger of genius. The 
book ends with Ross, aged twenty-four, about 
to enter the post-war world. A second instal- 
ment is called for. There is a tot of ground to 


imaginative processes that make this short 
book, among its other merits, a compendium, 
by three expert practitioners, of the novelist's 
art and calling. The letters between Elizabeth 
Taylor and Robert Liddell are foil of "private 
jokes and Ivyisms", of Compton-Bumett turns 
of phrase and crabbed opinions; full also of 
their town idiosyncratic tastes and topics - 
cooking, horoscopes, Jane Austen, dreams, 
the horrors of television interviews, white 
anemones at Phaesfos. Most absorbing of all 
ai-e Elizabeth Taylor’s superb reports, to 
Athens on her visits to Ivy Compton-Bumett at 
Braemar Mansions, She did not want to think 
of herself as a “little Boswelly person” but her 
memory for conversations was as acute as Bos- 
well’s; Dame Ivy's terrifying pronouncements 
and dismissive whispers are recalled vividly 
and with affectionate mockery, as are her 
"grey tea-cosy" hair-stylfe, (he sumptuous teas, 
the black velvet chair-covers, the warm sweet 
wine and the dark rooms with their View of 
walls and fire-escapes. We seem to see.right 
into' the left of the ogress of Braemor Man- 
sions, dank with freezing mists of high 
dudgeon , (he floor strewn with (he bones of the 
dismembered .Hferaiy reputations of almost all 
other' contemporary authors from E. M. 
Forster to Edith SitWell These three Intrepid 
explorers (Francis King In his cogent introduc- 
tion. as wel'l as Elizabeth Tayjor and Robert 
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Searching for ethical significance 


Jonathan Le ar 

TED IIONDERICH (Editor) 

Morality and Objectivity: A tribute to 
J. L. Mackie 

228pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £14.95. 
0710099916 

John Mackie, who died in 1981 . is most widely 
remembered for having defended two theses: 
first, that our ordinary ethical beliefs contain 
an error; second, that coming to realize this 
would have no effect upon them. The majority 
of essays in this volume - those contributed by 
Simon Blackburn, R. M. Hare, S. M. Hurley, 
John McDowell and Bernard Williams - are 
devoted to showing that one or the other of 
these theses is false. All but one of the remain- 
ing essays are contributions toethicnl thought 
which are more or Jess independent of Mack- 
ie ’s work. Philippa Foot argues for “a morally 
relevant distinction between what we do and 
what we allow to happen"; Amartya Sen 
argues for an ethical outlook based on human 
capabilities rather than on utility, welfare or 
rights; David Wiggins tries to inject life and 
precision into the notion of a need. Finally, an 
essay by Steven Lukes disputes another belief 
of Mackic's, namely that the aim of morality is 
to check man's natural egoism and selfishness. 
In short, the essays in this volume either dis- 
agree with Mackie’s work or ignore it. But it is 
a tribute to Mackie that this book is a tribute to 
him. For Mackie was committed to good argu- 
ment, and the quality of argument in this 
volume is high. Mackie's writing bespeaks a 
man who was willing to state his views clearly, 
indifferent to how wrongheaded they might 
appear, and to argue for them simply, without 
rhetoric or malice but as persuasively as he 
could. In this review I shall concentrate on the 
essays which dispute Mackie’s two theses. The 
project of showing that both these theses are 
wrong can, as these essays suggest, help us to 
see how ethics might be able to give a plausible 
account of itself. 

The mistake we make when we make ordin- 
ary ethical judgments, according to Mackie, is 
to assume that there are objective values. Since 
pur ordinary judgments do not explicitly 
assume the existence of objective values, 
Mackie’s claim must be that the only theory 
which could both explain and justify our ordin- 
ary ethical practices would be a theory which 
posited the existence of objective values. > 
According to Mackie, any such theory would . 
be false, because there are no objective values. : 
So far, almost nothing is clear; for the claim 
that values are or are not objective has no 
determinate content in abstraction from a 
theory of objectivity. "Objective" is a contrast- 
word which, with its partner "subjective", may 
be used to map out a variety of contrasts. In 
each contrast, that which is said to be “objec- 
'tivfJ M . will be assumed to. be'. relatively more : 
independent of human judgment, ‘according to 
some notion of independence, than that which' 


independently of human judgment. The para- 
__ digm of an objective property for Mackie is a 
primary quality, such as an object's shape, and 
anything which falls short of this level of mind- 
independence comes out as subjective. 
Though they all disagree with each other, 
Blackburn, Hare, McDowell and Williams all 
agree, comm Mackie, that our ordinary ethical 
judgments do not presuppose that values are 
i objective in this sense. 

: In a characteristically sensitive essay, John 

i McDowell asks why one could not account for 
« the phenomenology of ethical experience on 
’ f he model of perception of a secondary proper- 

' ty, like colour. An object's being red must be 
understood to consist in part in its disposition 
to appear red to a normal human observer in 
normal circumstances. A secondary property 
must be conceived in terms of a characteristic 
ability to produce a certain response; thus in 
contrast to a primary property it may be 
thought of as subjective. On the other hand, an 
object’s colour is independent of any particular 
perceptual episode, so there is a sense in which 
the colour is there in the object anyway, rightly 
perceived as external to the agent, and pre- 
sented to him, In this sense, colour may be 
treated as objective. Of course, there are im- 
portant disanalogies between our perception 
of colour and our experience of ethical value, 
as Blackburn, Williams and McDowell himself 
point out. But McDowell's suggestion is that 
thinking about the perception of secondary 
properties might help us to formulate the right 
blend of mind-dependence and independence 
both to capture the lived quality of ethical life 
and to validate it. 

McDowell is in general committed to show- 
ing that there is an alternative to basing one’s 
metaphysics on the world-view of seventeenth- 
century science. But there is one point where, I 
believe, he unwittingly adopts this world-view. 
He rightly distinguishes the fact that an ob- 
ject's being red must be understood in terms of 
its ability to produce a certain perceptual ex- 
perience from the fact that the explanation of 
this ability will mention the micro-structure of 
the object. He then says, “A virlus dormatlva 
objection would tell against the idea that one 
tmght mount a satisfying explanation of an ob- 
ject’s looking red on Its being such as to look 
red. The weight of the explanation would fall 
through the disposition to its structural 
ground.” What is a virtus dormatlva objection? 
McDowell suggests that there is a principled 
objection: to any explanation of an object’s 
producing a certain, response in terms of its 
(unexplained) ability to produce that response 
But the correct objection, I believe, is not one 
. of principle. 

The problem with the explanation of an ob- 
ject s looking red in terms of its being such as to 
look red is that the world is such that this ability 
is itself explicable in terms of microstructure 
and neurophysiology. We can, however. Im- 
agine a world in which physical objects had 
brute abilities: abilities that could not be 

accounted for. in terms of material mlcrostruc- 
ture (Anstode's wprld is like that.) Tn such a 


example, the explanation of fear as caused by a reflective 

genuinely fearful situation? The underlying metaphys 
reason seems to be that the explanation has a how we < 
virtus domuaiva structure - a structure which it Bernard 
will retain just so long as it continues to legiti- that reco 
mate the response it also explains. That is. one ethical be 
can say much more about what makes a situa- Though I 

tion genuinely fearful, but in the end one will may have 
be invoking the fearfulness of the situation to extent: th 
legitimate the fearful response. The correct into the o 
position is not, as McDowell suggests, that no effect 
because the explanation is both satisfying and type of ir 
has a virtus dormativa structure it must be “an would of 
explanation of a different kind", but rather who are 1 
that for certain types of genuinely causal ex- byt it wou 
planation - those which attempt to legitimate seems to n 
what they explain - the “virtus dormativa to ethics a 

objection" need not be an objection. The aSf 

If there is a problem here, it is that in these beliefs thi 
modem approaches to ethics, what might physical a 
broadly be called the metaphysical (the inquiry understan 

into the broad structure of reality) and the tical comr 
ethical (the inquiry into what we should do) practices 
have come apart. There need, contra Mackie, deceptive 
be no metaphysical objection to explaining the planation 
experience of admiration by citing the nobility looks so ar 
of the person we admire, but there might well virtus dor 
be an ethical one (perhaps nobility is the wrong being offe 
sort of concept to employ in one’s thought tive, critic 
about the world, a holdover from the society of it is impoi 
masters and slaves which Aristotle endorsed ). this is the I 
It is, I think, a mistake to equate the meta- that gives 
physical with the reflective or the "second name: nan 
order" and the ethical with the unreflective or the existei 
the “first order". Some reflective inquiries may genuine etl 
be both metaphysical and ethical: for example, tion might 
Marx’s, Nietzsche’s, Freud’s or even Aris- which argi 
totle s meditations on ethics. However, if this type c 
Mackie (and Hume) are right there are certain convincing 

Self-love and social 


reflective inquiries into ethics whiA^ 
metaphysical in that they have ^ 
how we should act. In his peneiJaV 
Bernard Williams challenge 
that recognition of the error ofS 

ethical beliefs would haveno efc 

Though I am not confident, I lhii,|;K 
may have been right, at least to S 

th ' ren,i 8 htbe ^ewayofS 

into the objectivity of ethics which « 
no effect on our ethical beliefs. Bin *2 
type of inquiry we ought to be kZ 
would of course be of interest toiS 
who are by nature attracted toneii*! 
byt it would be devoid of ethical signiS 
seems to me that a less schizophrenic »«« 
to ethics and metaphysics would be 
The aspiration to understand «*’$*. 
beliefs through and through Is at ooceb 
physical and ethical. It is both a tuii 
understanding - of self and world- lodtb 
tical commitment to change those betta 
practices which depend for their Kw a, 
deceptive presentation. The reason 
planation of admiration by appeal loislfe 
looks so anaemic is not, I believe, becsuA 
virtus dormativa structure, but becawii 
being offered in abstraction from any sto 
tive, critical inquiry into ethics, Soabsiru 
it is impossible to determine whether ora 
this is the type of virtus dormativa 
that gives virtus dormatlva explanationuM 
name: namely, one which uncriticafysn 
the existence of nobility. In the cotdf 
genuine ethical inquiry, however, theqb 
tion might look healthier; and the metapi)B 
which argued for the general acrepUbiji 
this type of explanation wpuld appear m 
convincing than it pow does. 
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Joseph Butler wrote two major works - the 
Sermons Preached at the Rolls Chapel and the 
Analogy of Religion - which won him a perma- 
nent place In the history of philosophy. The 
Analogy, first published in 1736, became a 
standard work of Christian apologetic for the 
next 150 years. It sought to show that, given 
our knowledge of the world, the Christian doc- 
trine of a God who continually sustains the 
universe, occasionally Intervenes in his opera- 
tion to reveal and mediate, encourages men to 
sanctify and will bring the dead to judgment, is 
more probable than the then fashionable 
deist view that in the beginning God made 
the world but thereafter left it and us to our 
own. devices. With the end of the nineteenth 
century, philosophers and theologians lost in- 
terest in careful and rigorous apologetic; but 
that phase, too, is passing, and interest in But- 
religion is reviving. 

The Sermons (together with the short "Dis- 
sertation on Virtue") describe the structure of 
humjn desires, the inclinations to action with 

Sf 1 ! rtd We have many par- 

aculardeslres which concei^ both ounielves 

5h1v S* a drink for ours elYes and a 
drink for- ^thirsty child; As well as such par- 
bcular ^desires,' we have self-love, a general 

well-being, arid 
benevolence; a^erieral^wiifor'tto^ong.- 
term weljrbeing' pf others 1 . Atfoetbpofthetree 
of^ 'human rumination stands conscience with 
suprentMuthoiit^. ■ v: 

particular ideSire^ would be kept iq orSer by 
hpnevoleiice , and thesri^tutn 
?^P^ n,order b y c6 ftsclenpe. Sorae- 
nmte. howpvjerj irilrids-g^tout.df joint, Somfe- 

f ^ and S dme- 

•..S2SS»te^ 


by we detect right or wrong - we shwiii 
regard it as an alien force imposed fmW 
1 outl The morality of actions which casks 
detects is not always a matter of ihe a 
sequences, or even the believed coowjuib 
of those actions. Truth-telling is, far 6* 
obligatory - independent of its consepw 
Butler’s objectivist and deontblopctid? 
balanced by his account of. the fadepafa 
value of benevolence and sefrtorc, h 
appealed since 1726 to many catefalandw 
tive moral philosophers; and, isiHh* 
Analogy, has become during this centaiy a 

quired reading for undergraduate itodrsat 

philosophy. So, too, has the shod 
tion on Personal Identity”, Butler’s drift# 
the view that the identity of a person 
is something ultimate and irredudt»»w 
sis in terms of bodily or mdntal costs®! 

The major concern of 
practical - to lead men to take 
claims of virtue and religion in a scepw 
worldly age. Like Wesley (withwhoinR^ 
famous altercation) in his aims, ® 2 

Wesley in his methods, Butler 
role in keeping Christianify afloat fa 
in the eighteenth century*'; ' _ \ nrt 

In this latest volume in the sen’e»^J^7 

nf thp Philrtsrwhftrs Tfil'enW Pendfa 1 ® 
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scrutiny. He argues flat Butler ^ 
' sufferings of this world may 
gartied.as preparation for tk f. ^ 

' Originally directed against eignte^j'r 
' deism, still has force ajjajnst ^ ^ 
And he shows tbat in urging ttw 
(father than proof) is flll' W® 

Butlor was none top clear; 

- much probability is needed; or ftpoji 
needed for - religious belief or 
f tice or, about how far practice 
’ without = belief, StiUv ' 
holds, a$ I do, that'fititief I,, 
' Uiles,' Religion matters enpf^w*^ 
•duh. 
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Catching the pitchers 
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Donald Hall is an American poet and sports 
fen, particularly of baseball. He goes to games, 
watches them on television and has written 
about them In the TLS and elsewhere. He also 
likes basketball and ping-pong. What he 
doesn't like is the violence of American foot- 
ball, about which he writes with some heat. 
Most of the essays collected here concern base- 
ball, and belong to recognizable types. There is 
a Plimptonesque piece on spring training; a 
lyrical effusion on Fenway Park in Boston; a 
profile of the eccentric Pirate pitcher, Dock 
Bis; a purplish discourse, "Baseball and the 
Meaning of Life”; a couple of poems; and two 
shortish pieces of sports writing, one on verse, 
Ibe other on prose. There are also two essays 
on basketball, one on ping-pong and the con- 
ducting piece on football. The essays are most- 
ly relaxed and informal, mixing personal 
reminiscence with observation, anecdote and 
Ihe occasional gemlike statistic. 

The best bits, as often in such writing, take 
is behind the scenes. Baseball players chew 
tobacco as well as gum, and when the dugout is 
full, "the arcs of spit are miraculous to be- 
hold”. Those who don’t spit, lean far back 
in the slime-covered dugout (so they can’t 
be seen) and smoke, “all during the game”. 
Then there's batting practice, at which Hall 
observes an ambidextrous pitcher named 
Ramon Hernandez: “Ramon drops his glove, 
pkbup a baseball in each hand, winds up both 
arms ... and fires two baseballs simultane- 
ously," Once, in a game against Cincinnati, 
Hernandez’s team-mate, Dock Ellis, set out to^ 
hit every batter he faced. He hit the first batter 
in the side, the second in the kidneys and the 
third in the back. When the fourth came up, 
EIHsbad to throw behind him to keep him near 
the plate. “There was no way I could hit him”, 
he complains. “He was running." 

Hall’s leisurely account of the liter- 
•tore of baseball begins with Jane Austen and 
Northanger Abbey (1818): “It was not very 


wonderful that Catherine should prefer 
cricket, baseball, riding on horseback . . .". 
According to the OED , this is the game’s first 
appearance in print, but Hall and others have 
discovered an earlier reference in John New- 
bery’s/i Little Pretty Pocketbook (1744). What 
exactly “baseball” means in these contexts is 
unclear, though Hall presumes it must have 
been something like rounders ("Alas, baseball 
more or less is rounders”). Even, in Walt 
Whitman's day, the pitcher, as in rounders, 
served up the ball underhanded, to make bat- 
ting easier. When the overhand delivery and 
the curveball were introduced. Whitman was 
appalled. Was it true, he asked, that “the 
pitcher who pitches the ball, aims to pitch it in 
such a way that the batter cannot hit it?" “1 
should call it everything that is damnable.” 
Today the underarm pitch survives in soft- 
ball, a game even literary critics can play. In 
the summer of 1950, for example, at Kenyon 
College in Ohio, a series of softball games was 
played between William Empson’s team, the 
Ambiguities, and L. C. Knights and the Ex- 
plorers. John Crowe Ransom, presumably 
“Commissioner” as well as Chairman of Eng- 
lish, suggested to Empson that Some Versions 
of Pastoral include a section on games; some- 
thing Hall would obviously approve, since he 
frequently likens baseball to pastoral, which he 
thinks of as “a universe where conflict never 
conceals itself, where the issues are .clear and 
outcome uncertain". 

"Proseball", the piece from which these 
anecdotes derive, has its hardball moments. 
John Updike gets it in the kidneys, though his 
1960 essay on Ted Williams's last at-bat is said 
to have inaugurated “the high belletristic tradi- 
tion” of baseball writing, the tradition of Roger 
Angell, author of "the best prose of all baseball 
writers of all time”. Hall’s own writing owes a 
debt to Angell, as well as to newspaper 
favourites such as Peter Gammons of the Bos- 
ton Globe and the late Red Smith of the New 
York Times. It is Smith, most famous of Amer- 
ican s ports writers, who recalls Bugs Baer on 
the fireballing Lefty Grove, who “could throw 
a lambchop past a wolf’. This sort of thing, 
together with patches of sharp, clear observa- 
tion, help to redeem Hall’s more “poetical" 
moments, which can be sentimental and self- 
regarding. The good bits almost justify the 
book’s price, though £12.50 Is rather too much 
to pay for any slim (or even slimmish) 
paperback. 
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AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS- 

Attanl AJ tick’s Paintings from Books: Art and literature in Britain 1760-1900 has just been published. 

Bosh Brogan’s History of the United States of America was published last year. 

Ci^iBrown is the London correspondent for New York magazine. 

ftwH Coward waa the winner of the 1985 Educallonal Television Association award for his film 
^tenHaHsm, 1984. 

Fender is Professor of American Studies at Ihe University of Sussex. 

Hayter’s books Include an edition of De Quineey’B Confessions of an Opium Eater , 1971 . 

Nkhohiyoo Hottnan Is the author of Organized CWmw, 1985. 

•^tiftopberHope'sEiig/ujiffjan.-Apoewwas published last year. 

Howard Is Deputy Editor of the Observer and was iu^ Washington correipoiident from 1966 to 

^W Jsy is the author of 77je Crtrij for Western Political Economy, 1984. 

Kurefahl's film My Beautiful Laundrette is on general release at the moment. •' 

Z * kai T Leader Is Senior Lecturer in English at the Roehamptoa Institute of Higher Education 
Lear teaches philosophy at Yale University . 

“^Vargas LtoM'a novel The Warofthe End o/fAeWorW was published in 1985. 

■ ^faMattbewi helped Benjamin Britten with his last compositions from 1974 to 1976. 

MeNpl teaches English and American Studies at the University of East Anglia . 
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Prince Ranjitsinhji's book was written - with a ] 

little help, Alan Ross suggests in his introduc- 
tion to this reissue - in the wake of the dis- 
astrous tour in 1897-8 where, despite winning 
the first Test, England grievously lost the other 
four. In his technical analysis of the strengths 
and weaknesses of the two sides, "Ranji" re- 
veals an expert tacticnl brain which, if A. E. 
Sloddart had taken the trouble to pick it on the 
field of play, might have saved such heavy 
defeats. Nothing ever changes: there were 
crowd problems then, disputed decisions and 
an unfortunate “chucking” episode by the 
opposition (E. Jones was the first bowler to be 
no-balled in a Test match for throwing). For 
this re-impression Alan Ross has supplied the 
averages, rather unhandily, on the endpapers 
(“Ranji” easily headed the batting with 1 , 124 
runs at an average of 62.4); but full scores, at 
least for the international matches, and an 
index would not have come amiss. 

U. C. Roberlson-Glasgow’s 46 Not Out is 
another reprint, of a book first published in 
1948. Cricket this time is only a connecting link 
in the autobiography of a witty, thoughtful and 
straightforward man- “Crusoe" - so nick- 
named because Charlie McGahey of Essex had 

remarked, “I was bowled by an old I 

thought was dead two thousand years ago, 
called Robinson Crusoe” - was good enough to 
play four years for Oxford, regularly for 
Somerset and once for the Gentlemen versus 
the Players, While adoring cricket (taken 
Christmas shopping in London as a child, he ‘ 
recalls he "bowled unchanged from Oxford 
arcus to.Swan and Edgar"), he always refosed 
to regard it as a religion of Its competitors as 
immortals. In the 1930s he iouied.the Morning , 
Post, at the same period that Neville Cardus 
was writing for the Manchester Guardian and 
C. B. Fry for the early edition of tii e Evening 
Standard , thus presenting cricket-lovers, as 
John Woodcock remarks in his introduction to 
46 Not Out, with a difficult choice of which 
newspaper to buy. (Woodcock modestly omits 
The Times, where he is at present cricket 
correspondent.) 

These days its disloyalty to its two “home”, . 
or London, sides, Surrey arid Middlesex, has 
turned decent readers away from The Times's 
cricketing columns, but Double Century: 200 
years of cricket in H The Times" Is a reminder of 
more agreeable years. Its editor. Marcus 
Williams, has made a. splendid choice of re- 
ports, leaders, obituaries arid news items, from 
June 1785 (disagreement between rival, foc- 
, tions,' cricketing arjd non-cricket irig, concern- 
ing the Correct recreational uSe s for. White 
! Conduit Fields) to . January 1985 (England 
poised to beat India at Madras); it proves The 
Times to fee One of the most important sources : 
. for historians of foe game. Editorial policies , 
'. have not always favoured reportage of the 
sport; G- £- Buckie, for instance, Editor in 
: ‘ 19Q8, writing to tho pap^r's manager, C. F-. 

; MoberlyBelK that ifwai'yery clear foat ninny : 
df the sporting correspondents, and sortie of 
the best known bjfiiis,' ftre .people we. should 
studiously kcep clesr or. Lprd Northcllffe, 

, !; too, had: no love of the, game?. BasebaU and 
- soccer Wfire hi* pwforeriN-Thepaper’a policy 
v of flrionwnify 3 might. have J militated against. 

Idantifi^tiotiof the authoTs quoted, hut m$ti- 
•• < tvdoi^lyt maintained Archives ; haVe; Raided 
rttoy-andp^riglbus-ririmesofrxjntrlbutors 

. over tho years. U is pleasant to find ‘‘Crusoe" 
among, them, hijacked or blandished from, 
■down: the' road.- Sense,- and sensibUityi; at 
v ‘Prtrttine House Square, diditot go dverlooked.; 
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lletheiington, A la si air. News, Newspapers and 
Television 189 

Hewal, Alan V. Lady’s Time 1 99 

Higgins, George V. Impostors 181 

Hondcrlcli.Ted (Editor). Morality and Objectivity: 

AlributetoJ.L. Mackie 202 

Howard, Patricia (Editor). Benjamin Britten: "The 

Turn of the Screw" 197 

Levy, David \V. Herbert Cioly of "The New 

Republic": The life and thought of an American 

progressive 182 

Liddell, Robert. Elizabeth nnd Ivy 201 
Moran, WlllUun R. Nellie Melba: A contemporary 
review 197 

Pcnelhum, Terence. Butler 202 

Petrie, Graham. Hollywood Destlaies: European 

directors in America, 1922-1931 200 

Pohl, Frederick. Pohlsiats 198 

Postman, Nell. AmusingOursdves to Death: Public 

discourse in the age of show business 189 

Ranlllsinhll. Prince. With Stoddart’sTcam in 

Australia 203 

Rawaon, Claude (Editor). The Yearbook of English 
Studies: Volume 16, 1986: Literary periodicals 
special number 184 

Robertson-Glasgow, R. C. 46 Not Out 203 
Ross, Alan. Blindfold G antes 201 
Sahgal.NayantBra. Plans for Departure 198 


Shaw, Bernard. Agitations: Letters to the Press 
1875-1950 180 

Themcnon, Stefan . The Mystery of Ihe Sordine 1 99 

Williams, Marcus (Editor). Double Century: 200 

Years of cricket in “The Times" 203 

WU5ou, Charles. Fust with the News: The history of 

W.H. Smith 17921-1972 186 

Wilson, Christopher P. The Labor of Words: 

Literary professionalism in the progressive era 181 

Wormald, jenny. Lords and Men in Scotland: Bonds 
. ofroanrent, 1442-1603 195 

The controversy contained In Richard Clogg’s 
article in last week’s TLS, “Academic free- ' 
doni and the perils of sponsorship”, is given a 

• much more .detailed analysis in his book 
Politics and the Academy: 'Arnold Toynbee 
and the Koraes Chain, which will be published 
by Frank Cass ini the spring. 

INFORMATION, PLEASK_ 

John Macfcinnon . Robertson (1856-1933), 
freethinker! historian; politician: any material 
relevant to his life;; for a biographical essay in a 
book. •’ 

. J.- R. Herrick. 

88 Islington High Street, London, N1 SEW. 

David Jones (1895-1974), painter and poet: 
information, personal reminiscences, letters, 
location of art works; for a biography. 
Thomas DUworth. 

Department of English, University 'of Windsor, 
Windsor, Ontario,. Canada N9B 3P4. 

Senjimin Constant? any unpublished material 
relating to his visits \o Britain 1783r5 and 1787; : 
in cpjnneclion With'a book Benjamin Constant, 
Madame de Stail and Weimar. 

*' Daviej Spooner. - 
■ . ^6 ^Jtdbeoih Road; puntermline , Fife. 

1 1 ■■ ■ i;- - . . • . ! 

V Fredcrika Macdonald: author of The Secret of 
. Charlotte Bronte Followed. by Some Reminisc- 
ences of the Real Monsieur atid Mtiddme Hager i 
1914; thereabouts offeefr or copyrigfat-holder, 
v Tor perttiisslpn to quote from letters lii the 

■ BrOtherton CoUedtion, Leeds University ; for a 
study of MacdonaldV influence' on Bfontd 

■ scbdlarsHip. , ' :* • =. ■ 

Keith C. Pdom. ; 

• * Depatimentof EngiWtiTextaCfrristiait Utuveraity, 

. Fort ‘ Worth^Tcxup i76l2?; US& fi ui -t-s r V It 


